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THIS BOS TSA's cores 


Well-known artists of their day, George Cooke painted and 
William ]. Bennett engraved in 1833 the original of the 
front cover print, “City of Washington from beyond the 
Navy Yard,” a view from the southeast. The seat of 
the Federal Government then comprised 100 square miles 
taken from Virginia and Maryland, and the foreground, 
south of the Potomac, was still a part of the District of 
Columbia. However, in 1846 Virginia's portion was ceded 
back to that State. In the right foreground, marked by the 
flag, is the Navy Yard; above and to the left, the Capitol ... 
This print from the Phelps-Stokes collection appears through 
the courtesy of the New York Public Library ...The photo- 
graph above, taken from the east, shows the present city of 
over 600,000 population. The Capitol stands flanked by 
House and Senate office buildings and facing the Library 
of Congress and the new Supreme Court building. Scarcely 
discernible, the White House appears—upper right—beyond 
the new departmental buildings. 
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NEW REMEDIES AND NEW EVILS 


ORE than three 
hundred years ago 

Sir Francis Bacon wrote: 
“He that will not apply 
new remedies must ex- 
pect new evils; for time 
is the greatest innovator.” 
Without attempting to 


DONALD R. RICHBERG 
of Davies, Richberg, Beebe, Busick & Richardson 
Former Executive Director, National Emergency Council 


This is the third of a series of articles by business 
leaders expressing their personal opinions on signifi- 
cant subjects. Administrator during extensive re- 
adjustment of the Government-business relationship, 
the author discusses the function of the State in a 
changing economic society. This series presents the 
viewpoints of men whose backgrounds have created 
decided, and often conflicting, convictions. 


of public disturbance did 
not lie in labor leaders or 
politicians. They merely 
spoke the demands of be- 
wildered folk who sought 
to control the economic 
forces that were crushing 
individual lives in the 





gild the lily of this wis- 
dom we may add that when new remedies are applied, 
they are likely also to produce new evils. And so it is 
made doubly difficult to remember that the funda- 
mental cause of political controversies is not the agi- 
tation and often misdirected activities of politicians, 
but the changes inexorably produced by time. 
When machinery first began to supplant the simpler 
forms of manual labor, the ultimate effects could not 
be immediately foreseen. But when shifts and losses 
of employment brought hardship and insecurity to 
great numbers of people, agitation for collective action 
to remedy these new evils was inevitable. The causes 





process of social progress, 

As the records of centuries of civilization have been 
unrolled, men have had the opportunity to learn first 
that great social and economic changes are irresistible. 
They proceed from forces that so far have defied 
human analysis and restraint. Learned men, centuries 
later, can trace in broad outline the causes of the rise 
and fall of Egyptian, Grecian, and Roman civilizations. 
They can tell the story of mass movements to extend 
frontiers under pressure of increasing populations. 
They can describe the influences of climate, of religion, 
of desires for wealth and power, in changing the map 
of the world. But the complex of human motives and 

















natural laws and pressures which determine the even- 
tual course of human affairs remains unsolvable for 
each generation. Only a sense of destiny and direction 
gives an uncertain vision of the future to the most pro- 
found student of current events. 

The second lesson of history is that to the best of our 
ability as individuals we must constantly adapt our 
lives to changing conditions or else as individuals we 
suffer needless pain and drag through our days op- 
pressed with a feeling of frustration and futility. As 
a society any community must adapt its customs and 
its laws to new demands, must seek new remedies for 
new evils; or else social control and the processes of 
government, instead of aiding in the common pursuit 
of happiness, become foolish obstacles to forces that in 
the end prove invincible. 

If we deplete our soil without accepting the need 
for replenishing its fertility, we must move away or 
starve. If we hew down our forests and destroy the 
plant life that absorbs moisture, little streams and great 
rivers will carry tons of water and soil away from fer- 
tile farm lands and give us floods and droughts and 
dust storms as problems which must be solved if we 
would live. If we concentrate millions of people in 
industrial centers, dependent no longer upon their in- 
dividual abilities, but upon the continuous functioning 
of an industrial system, for food, clothing, and shelter, 
we must insure a continuing production and exchange 
of goods and services or else lose all the essentials of 
individual freedom and security. 


For Many centuries men and women had to adapt 
their lives to their environments or perish. The 
survival of the fittest to survive was the iron law of the 
world. Today every society must adapt its social or- 
ganization to its environment, or as a town, as a farm- 
ing community, or as a nation, it will perish. 

If the governing laws of a society permit property 
owners or labor organizations or the conservators of 
religious or political or economic creeds, to prevent 
the adaptation of machineries of human co-operation 
whereby in an environment of mass production and 
distribution of necessities all the imperative needs of 
an interdependent people will be continually satisfied 
—we perish. 

Today the food supplies, the water, light, heat, and 
power essential to millions of homes depend upon the 
continuing use of privately owned properties, the con- 
tinuing employment of free labor, the continuing cir- 
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culation of money as a reliable medium of exchange. 
Stop the producing system, the distributing system, or 
the financial system for twenty-four hours and millions 
of people face imminent starvation. It is this awesome 
reality that produces a dictatorship, a military regimen- 
tation of human life, as soon as a free and voluntary 
social organization ceases to function. 

While we enjoy the blessings of personal liberty and 
democratic processes of self-government, we should 
never fail to realize that the death of a society may 
come as swiftly as death to the individual—and from 
similar causes. Shut off the windpipe by disease or by 
brutal force and the strongest man dies in a few mo- 
ments. A society draws its breath of life from an 
understanding that all the resources of a community 
must be available to meet a common need regardless 
of individual desire. There can be no individual right 
protected by society that is superior to the right of 
society itself to survive. 


Wuerr the existence of a social order is personified 
in a king the protection of his person and his authority 
is an easy symbol for the protection of the State. But 
when we erect the institutions of self-government it 
becomes more difficult for us to remember that we 
cannot concede the existence of any private right su- 
perior to the right of the government to exist and to 
sustain the existence of every citizen. 

The citizens of a republic are further confused over 
a conflict between individual rights and collective 
security when they seek to protect individual liberty 
from undue or arbitrary restraint by government. 
They deny to their self-chosen officers of government 
any power to deprive the individual of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law. They require 
equality of treatment and forbid interference with free 
speech and a free press or with religion. But not one 
of these rights is left unqualified by governmental re- 
straint. The government can define crimes and de- 
prive men of life, liberty, or property. The govern- 
ment can punish abuses of free speech or freedom of 
publication; and no one in the guise of a religious 
observance can violate the laws that govern social or 
commercial activities. 

The truth is that all liberty is protected by restraints 
upon the liberty of others; and all so-called rights of 
the individual depend on requiring either services of 
others or at least restraints upon the freedom of others. 
Under our system of free enterprise and free labor we 
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must rely upon the existence of competition to insure 
the economic security of the entire community. If a 
group of men controlled all property or labor essential 
to the very life of a community, is it a tolerable thought 
that they could impose terms for its use as a matter of 
absolute private right, and that the community would 
be helpless even to insist on reasonable terms? All 
political scientists, all students of law concede that the 
power of the government to destroy 


IN THESE circumstances the government has two 
obligations: First, as an emergency measure to supply 
work or direct support to all citizens who are relied on 
to sustain the social organization and who are deprived 
of its benefits; and, second, to bring about such changes 
in the social organization as will insure thereafter a 
compensating flow of services from it to all who are 
relied on to support it by contributing their services. 

The duties of the government in this 





regard are not those of an umpire 





or to regulate such a monopoly is 
paramount. 

Now let us consider the next logical 
exercise of governmental authority. 
We find that our existence as a society 
and the maintenance of a continuous 
economic system depend upon main- 
taining a continuing competition in 
producing and distributing the neces- 
sities of life. We find that any sub- 
stantial interruption of the produc- 
tion of raw materials and the flow 
of goods and services threatens im- 
mediate widespread suffering and 
eventual starvation for millions of 





between competitors. The govern- 
ment is not an umpire when it or- 
ganizes its citizenry for war upon a 
foreign foe. It is not an umpire when 
it rushes aid into a region devastated 
by flood or fire. It is not an umpire 
when it builds dams and levees to 
prevent future floods. 


THE GOVERNMENT of a city, State, 
or nation does not merely enforce the 
rules of the game. It has always made 
U. & U. and must always make the rules, 
which thereby determine what the 





citizens. No social organization, no 
government, can survive such a 
catastrophe. If the calamity were 
produced by a deliberate conspiracy 


After ten years devoted to the solving 
of railroad labor and valuation prob- 
lems, Donald R. Richberg turned to a 
wider field. He had been co-author 
of the Railway Labor Act of 1926. In 
1933 he became co-author of legisla- 
tion with far broader implications, 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. 


game is—whether it is a game of dog- 
eat-dog, or a game of ruthless com- 
petition in self-service, or a game of 
competition in self-service under ob- 
ligations of public service. The gov- 


against the public interest, no one 
would question the right and power 
of the government to destroy the con- 
spiracy and punish the conspirators. 


After serving with the NRA as ad- 
ministrator and counsel he returned 
in 1935 to his private law practice. 


ernment has always undertaken and 
must always undertake also a vast 
amount of co-operative service of, by, 








But we have learned repeatedly in 

recent years that other causes than malicious design or 
selfish ambition can produce a stoppage in the com- 
petition of private enterprise to satisfy community 
needs. A business depression starts mysteriously in 
causes remote and obscure. The practical result is that 
employers without customers cannot continue to pay 
workers; and workers without employment cannot 
buy goods. Competition is not entirely stopped. It 
dwindles in volume and becomes intense and ruthless 
in quality. The competitive system on which we are 
relying is breaking down. It will reach the point where 
millions of men will abandon a worthless right of com- 
petition, a worthless freedom of opportunity, and de- 
mand a more fundamental right to work, an oppor- 
tunity to earn a livelihood, upon which depends their 
existence and that of the society they support. 





and for the people—in maintaining 
schools, parks, and public facilities of increasing variety 
as community opportunities and needs expand. 

If we are going to make government effective in 
modern civilization, it must do all that is needed to 
insure the continuity and permanence of the eco- 
nomic system upon which individual existence now 
depends. If that obligation is neglected and the eco- 
nomic system fails, government fails. If democratic 
government cannot establish and maintain a system 
of free enterprise, there is no hope today for the per- 
petuation of that system. New political remedies may 
bring new evils; but they will be the growing pains of 
youth and not the disheartening miseries of old age. 
Time, the great innovator, brings the elixir of new 
ideas to renew our youth. If we reject it individually, 
or as a nation, we grow old before our time. 


















RITISH industry is quietly under- 
going a thorough reorganization. 


British industrialists are trying out all 
manner of schemes and devices in their 
attempt to condition consciously the 
degree and character of their competi- 
tive activity. 

Prices, production, and industrial 
capacity are, without flourish and fan- 
fare, becoming subject to controls more 
positive, effective, and complete than 
anything known under the American 
NRA; and regimented industries are 
rapidly taking the place of unrestrained 
rivals striving blindly and without 
quarter in the open market. The 
British Government is taking an active 
part in the movement, but it is accept- 
ing no responsibility for either guid- 
ance or results, and the reorganization 
of British industry has no political im- 
plications whatever. 

The attitude of the English on com- 
binations and trade restraints is quite 
different from our own. Britain has 
no “anti-trust” laws and she is aware 
of no “trust” problem. Not only are 
her industrialists free from the threat 
of a criminal anti-trust statute, but 
their combinations and contracts in 





PROGRESS IN 





SELF-REGIMENTATION OF 
BRITISH INDUSTRY 


BEN W. LEWIS 
Professor of Economics 
Oberlin College 


Former Member NRA Advisory Counedl 


restraint of trade, under the English 
common law, are both legal and 
enforceable. 

It has long been permissible for 
members of British industry to agree 
on minimum prices and to share mar- 
kets, and their agreements are believed 
to have full force and effect as bind- 
ing contracts. But while British in- 
dustrialists have sought for decades 
to take advantage of these privileges, 
Britain’s policy of international free 
trade and her geographical proximity 
to low-cost continental competition 
have served more effectively than any 
anti-trust law to forestall collective ac- 
tion. Combines and agreements have 
been attempted by the scores through- 
out the whole range of British industry 
in the past, but only rarely with any 
considerable or lasting effect. British 
industrial organization has, in this re- 
spect, been in a continuous state of flux 
—agreements, contracts, schemes, and 
plans being devised, promoted, ad- 
hered to, violated, smashed, and re- 
made times beyond number. 


Tariff Wall Returns 
Now, a new day has dawned. The 


British Government in common with 
other governments throughout the 
world, has “gone nationalistic.” Eng- 
land after a lapse of 100 years has 
resumed a policy of protection, and 
behind the tariff wall and with the 
active co-operation of the Government, 
British industry is taking advantage of 
the absence of anti-trust laws to lay 
the foundation and build the super- 
structure of a tight, self-contained, and 





fully implemented system of industrial 
control. 

The perennial desire of industrial- 
ists to bring order into the uncertain 
field of competition has, of course, 
been augmented in this instance by 
destructive competition, both domes- 
tic and foreign, which British pro- 
ducers have had to face during the 
depression. And the zeal manifested 
by British industry is scarcely more 
vigorous than the enthusiasm and the 
activity of the Government, itself, 
which is supporting and stimulating 
the newer order of industry both be- 
cause it is prone to listen to what it 
regards as the reasonable requests of 
industry and because it knows that 
preparation for modern war means 
the organization and mobilization of 
the industrial forces of the country 
even during times of peace. The Brit- 
ish Government wants to deal with 
industries as units; it wants to talk 
to industrial representatives who can 
speak for and commit industries as a 
whole. 

In the coal industry, following years 
of cut-throat competition and labor 
difficulties, Parliament has established 
a system under which the total amount 
of coal to be mined in Britain is fixed 
by a committee of coal mine owners. 
The total allowable output is allocated 
by this committee to the seventeen dis- 
tricts into which the country is divided, 
and within each of these districts a 
committee of mine owners allocates 
the allowable district output to indi- 
vidual mines. 

Since 1932, when this system was 
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inaugurated, prices have been fixed by 
these same district committees. There 
has remained, however, inter-district 
competition; districts themselves have 
engaged in price wars, and individual 
sellers have vied with each other in 
devising ingenious ways of selling be- 
low the lawful prices. 

The condition was brought to a head 
during the early Winter of 1935 when 
a threatened strike by mine workers 
for higher wages was called off on the 
promise of mine owners to the Govern- 
ment tha: a determined effort would 
be made to introduce orderliness and 
sufficient profitability into the industry 
to warrant the payment of higher 
wages, through the agency of central 
selling schemes. These schemes which 
became law and went into operation 
in the several districts on August 1, 
1936, are of three types. 

The so-called Lancashire Plan pro- 
vides for strict central selling by a single 
district organization of all the coal 
mined in the district, and for the pool- 
ing and distribution among ‘the par- 
ticipants of the profits of the total sales. 
Most of the districts, however, have 
accepted a plan calling for the central! 
control of sales. Each owner will con- 
tinue to dispose of his own output, 
through his own organization as in 
the past. The control of prices, con- 
ditions of sale, and output, however, 


Far removed from the rationalization 
of Britain’s heavy industries is the 
barter of Petticoat Lane, London. 
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Crowds, buses, shops, theatres make Picadilly Circus one of the busiest crossings in 
the Empire's most important city. It has been called the “T:mes Square’ of London. 


will be in the hands of a district board, 
and a permit will be required for all 
sales. Those producing and selling in 
excess of their quotas must make pay- 
ment into a pool from which those 
whose output is short may draw com- 
pensation. Certain of the schemes 
provide for a register of approved dis- 
tributors. In the large Midland dis- 
trict, central selling will be undertaken 
by groups. 

In addition to the district schemes 
there is now provided a plan for the 
co-ordination of prices in the markets 
as distinct from the pit. A central coun- 
cil with mandatory powers will act as 
arbitrator. 

In the cotton spinning industry, 
again after years of fruitless effort on 
the part of the industry to make some 
headway against ruthless competition 
following the loss of export trade, the 
Government has come to the fore with- 
in the past year to accomplish the 
elimination of redundant spinning 
machinery. A “Spindles Board,” ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trade, is now 
empowered to receive from every cot- 
ton mill in Great Britain a levy based 
on the spindle capacity of that mill, 
to be used for the purchase and dis 


mantling by the Board of redundant 
spinning machinery. 

In resorting to this plan at the re- 
quest of something less than an over- 
whelming majority of the industry and 
over the objections of a very vociferous 
minority, the Government is proceed- 
ing to lend statutory authority to a type 
of scheme which voluntarily and with- 
out such authority has been introduced 
and employed in several other sections 
of British industry. 


Redundant Mills 


Redundancy schemes were put into 
effect by the combing section of the 
woolen industry in 1933. At the time 
the scheme was in contemplation 
agents acting for the projected Asso- 
ciation (composed of about 97 per cent 
of the industry capacity) secured op- 
tions on certain “redundant” mills. A 
nominal share capital was taken up by 
members of the Association on the 
basis of their 1932 production, and of 
a total borrowing power of {£500,000 
the Association has borrowed some 
£350,000 to date. The backing for the 
loan is provided by an annual levy 
on the members. 

Under a program of purchasing any 











































equipment offered at a. satisfactory 
price (prices are based on a physical 





inventory plus an estimate of “nuisance 
value”), and bidding at auctions of 
secondhand equipment, the Associa- 
tion has bought and smashed about 11 
per cent of the industry capacity. This 
scheme, in conjunction with an effec- 
tive price fixing arrangement which 
provides that no member of the in- 
dustry can quote a price to a prospec- 
tive customer until the wool to be 
combed has been inspected and a price 
certified by the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, has brought profits to an in- 
dustry which has known nothing but 
losses for many years. 

Similarly, the shipbuilding industry, 
operating through the National Ship- 
builders Security, Ltd. (constituted by 
substantially 100 per cent of the in- 
dustry), has made substantial progress 
in working its way out of a condition 
of gross overcapacity induced by the 
war. During the twenties redundant 
yards were being bought up by private 
investors at a “song,” and, with the 
practical elimination of capital charges, 


“Time's winged chariot hurrying 
near” is the Boadicea statue photo- 
graphed at mid-morning, to judge by 
the position of Big Ben's hands. 


cut-throat competition of the most 
virulent type was prevalent. The Asso- 
ciation, with assistance at the outset 
from the Bankers Industrial Develop- 
ment Company (an offshoot of the 
Bank of England), and supported by 
voluntary levies upon the members 
which are in turn passed on under 
shipbuilding contracts to customers, 
has purchased and put out of operation 
approximately 35 per cent of the ship- 
building berths in Great Britain. 


Ten Years of Unity 


The flour milling industry, too, has 
a redundancy scheme which has been 
in operation for nearly ten years. The 
industry is extremely wary in the mat- 
ter of divulging information concern- 
ing the operations of “Millers’ Mutual,” 
and estimates by outsiders as to the ex- 
tent of its redundancy operations vary 
widely, but there is reason to believe 
that considerable “rationalization” has 
taken place within the industry under 
the operation either of the formal re- 
dundancy scheme or the activities of 
its two largest members. 

International Tanker Owners’ Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., was formed on a volun- 
tary basis in May of 1934 after four 
years during which members of the 
tanker industry were barely earning 
out-of-pocket expenses and laying 
aside nothing for depreciation or earn- 
ings on capital. Although the scheme 
makes provision for the purchase and 
destruction of redundant tankers, the 
principal operations have been under- 
taken under a plan which requires 
each owner to pay a contribution to the 
Association for every day during which 
any of his tankers is in operation and 
permits him compensation from the 
pool for every day during which his 
tankers are laid up. 

The scheme is international in scope 
and the years of desperate competition 
have been supplanted by an era of re- 
munerative rates and amicable rela- 
tions. The plan by which over- 
capacity is met by the payment of 
compensation for the withdrawal of 
equipment from the market rather 
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While tradition, exemplified by this 

Buckingham Palace guard, remains 

unaltered, “British industry ts under- 

going a thorough reorganization.” 


than by means of its complete destruc- 
tion is favored in the tanker industry 
because it is believed that the presence 
in shipping records of a considerable 
amount of “laid up” tonnage tends to 
deter speculative building. 

It is interesting to note that a similar 
plan is receiving serious consideration 
in the weaving section of the cotton 
textile industry, its peculiar merit in 
this connection being the fact that the 
arrangement for withdrawal from 
operation without destruction is likely 
to receive more support from the 
“family-owned” mills which largely 
make up the weaving industry. Other 
sections of the textile industry are on’, 
the point of presenting out-and-out 
redundancy-smashing schemes to Par- 
liament, for implementation. 

A plan for destruction supplemented 
by construction on a smaller but im- 
proved plan has been in effect in the 
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cargo shipping industry. In this case 
the British Government, in an effort 
to increase the efficiency of the British 
fleet, to reduce redundancy, and to give 
work to shipyards, has offered to lend 
capital at a rate of 3 per cent to be used 
in the construction of new ships, pro- 
vided that the applicant for a loan can 
state that for each new ton to be built, 
two old tons have been scrapped. The 
scheme was begun in February, 1935. 
During the first fourteen months of 
operation loans of approximately / 3,- 
600,000 were approved and some forty- 
seven new ships had been built or 
authorized; something over 350,000 
gross tons had been scrapped. 


Shipping Subsidies 

Of related interest, the British Gov- 
ernment has for the same period of 
time been paying subsidies to owners 
of British tramp ships. The purpose 
of the scheme is to minimize domestic 
competition, to improve freight rates 
and conditions, and to promote as 
against foreign subsidized competition 
the fullest possible employment of 
British tramp shipping. Subsidies are 
paid under the supervision of the Board 
of Trade on recommendation of a 
statutory ad hoc committee, and the 





committee is directed to retrain from 
recommending payment in respect of 
any tramp voyage undertaken without 
due regard to the necessity for co- 
operation between owners of British 
vessels in furthering the purpose of the 
subsidy. 

In connection with redundancy 
schemes it should be noted that Section 
25 of the Finance Act of 1935 provides 
that a contribution by any firm in fur- 
therance of a redundancy scheme cer- 
tified by the Board of Trade to be in 
the national interest as well as in the 
interest of the particular industry in- 
volved, may be deducted as an expense 
in computing profits or gains for pur- 
poses of the income tax. In passing 
upon requests for certification, the 
Board of Trade has given particular 
consideration to the likely effect of the 
elimination of plant and machinery 
upon the efficiency of the industry, to 
the reserves of productive capacity 
which the scheme will permit to re- 
main and to the question whether 
prices and charges are likely to be main- 
tained at a “satisfactory” level. Until 


Efficient transportation ts vital in the 
commerce of the nation. The railroad 
station at York and the London Tower 
bridge over the Thames. 
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November, 1936, certificates had been 
granted in respect of the shipbuilders’, 
tanker owners’, and wool combers’ 
industry redundancy schemes. 


Iron and Steel 

Possibly the most dramatic of the 
many instances in which the British 
Government has come to the assistance 
of control schemes fostered by industry 
is to be found in the part played by the 
Import Duties Advisory Committee in 
the reorganization of the British iron 
and steel industry. 

Over a period of years the British 
iron and steel industry had sought both 
so to perfect its organization that the 
considerable price stabilization which 
it was able to induce even during the 
leanest years of the depression might 
become more substantial, and to secure 
from the Government protection from 
low-cost Continental imports. The 
passage of the Import Duties Act of 
1932 furnished the condition and the 
establishment of the Import Duties 
Advisory Committee constituted the 
principal agency through which these 
goals have been achieved. 

The general argument against pro- 
tection of the industry was that it was 

(Continued on page 45) 














PREPARE YOUR BUSINESS FOR TOMORROW 


USINESS is very much on the 

up-and-up today if it ever was. 
Six-day bicycle races are crowded to 
capacity every night and new maga- 
zines are appearing on the newsstands 
as never before in our history. Early 
last year the rate of sales of many of 
our nationally important business 
corporations reached the 
point where the law of 
increasing returns became 
effective, particularly in 
the automotive industry, 
the chemical industry, 
with the mail-order 
houses, canners of fruits 
and vegetables, manufac- 
turers of electrical equip- 
ment; and profits began to 
sky-rocket. 

In many cases where 
labor costs and overhead 
expenses have been kept 
down notwithstanding the 
wave of sit-down strikes, 
and where the world 
prices of the raw material 
of a mining or producing 
corporation are on the 
way up, profits are. still 
sky-rocketing; not just go- 
ing up, but going up 
rapidly. 

The natural result of 
this profitable operation 
of a substantial business 
enterprise is to create a 
feeling of warmth around 
the heart of the active 
management, an expan- 
sive warmth which makes him a genial 
optimist and a friendly philosopher. He 
realizes that he should have some per- 
sonal interest in our eight millions of 
unemployed, in the state of the Federal 
budget, and in its annual deficits. But 
these are problems which can be solved 
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by no one business executive; they 
call for widespread co-operative action 
whether under democracy, fascism, or 
communism. 

When it comes to an economic de- 
pression, that is a quadruped of another 
color. Not only does the executive, 
now not quite so genial or philosophi- 





cal, know he should have some per- 
sonal interest, but he very definitely 
has it. His method of living, his social 
environment, his hour for rising and 
retiring is affected as the depression 
touches his pocketbook, his income, his 
gifts to charity, his wealth; forces a 
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change in the social conception of 
ownership rights; and then as in our 
most recent experience, leaves a distinct 
impression of the nearness of chaos. 

Already there have begun to appear 
elementary studies and highly theoreti- 
cal articles and speeches about con- 
trolling the business boom we are now 
in, about keeping prices 
down and wages up. 
This is the field where 
economic sages make the 
front page with the great 
variety of their simple 
solutions. We shal] be 
informed axiomatically 
that foresight is necessary 
when times are good and 
that complacency makes 
for carelessness and decay. 
How true it is! 

Naturally very few of 
the many divergent 
theories which will reign 
for a day will go home to 
the practical business man. 
In the midst of improving 
business, however, he 
knows one thing from 
concrete experience, and 
that is, that another de- 
pression is coming just as 
surely as John L. Lewis 
knows his way around the 
labor world and Gypsy 
Rose Lee ’bout the city. 
Every so often, that 
thought, fertilized by in- 
stinctive knowledge, past 
experiences, and the reality 
of hard facts strikes his intelligence and 
goes home. The next depression, just 
like prosperity for so many years, is 
now around the corner! 

A few days before Christmas I called 
upon the executive vice-president of 
a large Middle Western department 
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Remembering the cares and anxieties which came with the last de- 
pression, business men are already fearing the advent of the next. 
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store. That business had moved into 
handsome new spacious quarters in the 
tragic year of 1930. Its shopping floors 
were beautifully appointed with broad- 
loom carpets, modern show-cases per- 
fectly spaced and arranged, indirect 
lighting with the most attractive fix- 
tures, ingenious showing of Parisian 
gowns, Kent shaving brushes, and 
Catalin’s colorful cast resin costume 
jewelry. 

As a result of furnishing and equip- 
ping the most attractive department 
store in its city in 1930, a continuous 
string of operating losses were assumed 
for five consecutive years even though 
every penny of excess expense and 
many items of legitimate expense were 
squeezed out of the overhead. Rental 
charges and the monthly depreciation 
on the furniture, fixtures, and equip- 
ment purchased at the very peak of 
prices before the break, were excessive 
during a period of shrinking sales, 
lower prices, and legitimate consumer 
resistance. 


Test of Depression 


There is no axiom in the business 
world that is more unrelenting in its 
positiveness than the one that an eco- 
nomic depression emphasizes the un- 
sound financial condition of a business 
enterprise. The fundamental mistakes 
of executive staffs are made in the 
years preceding a depression, rarely 
during a depression, but the results of 
these tactical errors in pecuniary judg- 
ment show up during the depression 
about as clearly as the electoral vote 
for F. D. R. and the New Deal showed 
up one day during last November. 

Hard times for automobile manu- 
facturers, bricklayers, and many de- 
partment stores continued right up to 
the early part of 1935. Then came the 
foretaste of the change. This fore- 
taste of economic improvement was 
turned into everyday reality in 193 
notwithstanding the fact that it was 
a presidential year. Only some of the 
new magazines which appeared upon 
the newsstands were “digests.”, Profits 
of my friend’s department store ex- 


ceeded two hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Fine! So my friend was happy, 
thoughtfully happy, as he had seen his 
business go through the worst depres- 
sion in the history of capitalism and 
then recover. But his heart still quakes 
when he thinks of 1933 and 1934— 
when he wondered if his business could 
possibly survive. 


Havoc in Red Ink 
This individual is not exactly an 
economic royalist, either. He had 
learned from first-hand experiences 
what a depression could do; what 
havoc it could raise. Salaries in his 
business had had to be cut to fit the 
constantly shrinking income and even 
then the year’s mathematical results 
could be told only in red ink. And he 
knew this not from reading magazine 
articles or bank surveys, but from ac- 
tual personal experience in attempting 
to solve the hundred little and big 
problems which pop up each day when 

the outgo exceeds the inflow. 
He had been in a position, week 
after week, month after month, to an- 
ticipate falling sales notwithstanding 


the constant reduction in overhead 
expense and then more reductions, the 
exercise of almost every known sub- 
tle persuasive art to get customers into 
the store and then to sell them, sell 
them something if only a bottle of 
domestic perfume; and to anticipate a 
drop in his surplus account, lower 
cash balances at his bank—with no 
end in sight. Discouragement was but 
the natural reaction to such a set of 
circumstances. 

However, the hundred years war 
came to an end! 

During my visit on that day in last 
December, we discussed the state of 
wholesale commodity prices, how long 
easy low-priced bank credit would 
continue, the influence of the tre- 
mendous excess bank reserves on 
prices, the seven billions of foreign 
money in our stock market, the un- 
employed, the broad array of facts 
from which an occasional business 
man draws interesting, if often false 
practical conclusions, and last but not 
least, “business conditions.” 

If there are two words which will 
go down in history as expressive of 
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“Those enterprises which are operated hy managements whose viewpoints cover a 
longer period will take the valleys and the peaks in the same strong, powerful stride.” 
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these times they will be “business con- 
ditions.” What a multitude of sins 
two simple werds can cover! I ex- 
pressed the opinion to my friend that 
his business would be “good” (another 
twelve-cylinder generality) for at least 
three or four months. The reply, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, expanded 
that brief period into two or three 
years. Perhaps I would have replied 
similarly if I had been in his place. 
Perhaps. 

Then we became involved in the 
ramifications of forecasting “economic 
conditions.” I claimed that no one 
could forecast conditions intelligently 
for more than three or four months 
and that a forecast even for that length 
of time invariably was arrived at sim- 
ply by projecting a composite graph 
of known business facts into the im- 
mediate future for four 
months, Nothing more definite. 


Wishful Thinking 


Men who say that business is going 
to be good, or bad, or reactionary for 


three or 


two or three years are not forecasting; 
they are simply guessing, they are an- 
ticipating with a widely used psycho- 
logical trait that which they would like 
to see happen for a considerable period 
of time in the future. Known facts 
are not available to influence or in- 
dicate what conditions will be so far 
ahead. 

Business prosperity or hard times in 
1939 or 1940 might depend upon a con- 
flagration in Europe, on Congressional 
legislation, on the sudden withdrawal 
of European capital, on a wider spread 
of sit-down strikes, on the growing 
success of John Lewis and the CIO, on 
a sudden spread of communistic litera- 
ture, on the extent of corporate mergers 
or consolidations. Who knows? 

Fundamentally, my friend and I 
agreed on one point like identical 
twins. A reaction would finally come 
and then there would be another de- 
pression, prices of securities on stock 
exchanges would fall, discouragement 
again would react on the frailty of the 


human character, men would be 


thrown out of their jobs. He was 
anxious to get his store into financial 
shape with sufhcient liquid reserves to 
stand the strain once again. The 
assurance that a new depression was 
in the making was a part of his very 
being, his mental and spiritual make- 
up. He did not think it would come 
within two or three years but it would 
come just as sure as a war in Europe. 


Depression Profits 


Then one day a large retailer of lum- 
ber came in to see me. He had his 
year-end balance sheet and his profit 
and loss account which he wanted to 
go over with me personally. For sev- 
eral years he had been in the habit of 
calling upon me once or twice each 
year, telling me about the develop- 
ments in his business, how he was ex- 
panding his market to sell more white 
pine and spruce, his plans to stock 
more lumber so that he would have a 
greater seasoned supply than any com- 
petitor, the additional responsibility he 
was gradually giving his associated 
officers as he went on trips to Europe, 
to the Pacific Coast, or into Canada 
for a month or two at a time. 

Here was a business executive who 
was a distinct compliment to the term. 
His sales had fallen off during the de- 
pression years, fallen off considerably 
but he had been able to retain his wage 
scale virtually intact notwithstanding 
the fact that he was in a line of business 
which was about as hard hit as Demp- 
sey was when Firpo knocked him out 
of the ring. 

But strange as it may seem, his busi- 
ness had earned a net profit every year 
of this very sad depression. That re- 
sulted from no unique, unusual for- 
mula, but from three valuable assets: 
(1) hard work on the president’s part 
which set an example to his younger 
associates, (2) the utilization of every 
ounce of energy and ingenuity in go- 
ing after every dollar of sales, and (3) 
experience in having built up a busi- 
ness on sincerity, on service, on fair- 
ness, on reliability over a period of 
forty-two years which brought ac- 
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cumulated dividends in sales when 
they were most needed, and in many 
cases, least expected. 

So, after my lumber dealer had ex- 
plained to me that he had sold one of 
his three subsidiaries for a cash con- 
sideration, that additional funds had 
been put into two other subsidiaries, 
that sales for 1936 set a new high for 
all time, that he had retired some pre- 
ferred stock; after we had discussed 
how much of his earnings should be 
paid out in dividends; after he had 
given me explanations of a few other 
significant changes which had occurred 
in his balance sheet during the year; 
we went out to lunch. 

While our coffee was being served, 
we discussed the hard times which had 
been so uniformly prevalent in the 
lumber and furniture industries dur- 
ing the depression, whether architects 
or automobile salesmen had had the 
most difficulty in earning their liveli- 
hoods in 1932 and 1933, and then we 
got around to “business conditions.” 
That is the common meeting ground 
for all business men; not the outlook 
for the unemployed, not the possibility 
of capitalism breaking down by the 
continual piling up of productive forces 
er by an excessive cost of national 
bureaucracy, not the struggle between 
communism and fascism in Europe 
which has come out in the open in 
Spain, but the condition of “business 
conditions” here, now, and to come 
during the next few years in these 
United States. 


The Next Corner 


Again I remarked as I had to the de- 
partment store operator in the Middle 
West that “the next three or four 
months looked good.” Without a 
moment’s hesitation the lumber dealer 
raised my ante, “Of course, business 
is going to be good for two or three 
years. The railways are just beginning 
to buy locomotives, freight cars, rails, 
and equipment, and soon some of the 
more progressive roads will again be 
going in for electrification. Building 

(Continued on page 46) 
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HE Dun & Brapstreet Retail 

Survey, now in progress, offers an 
unique opportunity to learn how vari- 
ous retail trades fared in the several 
sections of the United States during 
1936. The extraordinary number of 
inquiries for this type of information 
indicates the growing interest in 
methods of sales control, in the budget- 
ing of sales expense as well as produc- 
tion costs, and in the closer control 
which the managements of many con- 
cerns are exercising to fit their oper- 
ations to present economic and legis- 
lative developments. 

The figures shown in the chart on 
the next page are largely self-explana- 
tory. Of major interest to business 
men, we believe, is the story of why 
other executives are using this type of 
information. They are using it for 
short-range control—those adjustments 
of sales and advertising expenditures 
from month to month, or from quarter 
to quarter—to keep operations in step 
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with potential markets. The long- 
range objectives of advertising are a 
separate consideration. Institutional 
campaigns and the advertising which 
is building public good-will and con- 
sciousness around a specific trade-mark 
must be continuously carried forward 
by organizations serving a broad con- 
sumer market, but both these expendi- 
tures and the more direct selling costs, 
can be adjusted to a considerable extent 
in accord with the potential return. 


A Second Reason 

It may seem regrettable to purists 
who like to see each good thing stand 
on its own merits, but market analysis 
and the careful budgeting of distribu- 
tion costs are being pushed into a more 
conspicuous position by legislation 
which seems, at first glance, to be re- 
mote and unrelated. A few days ago 

prominent public accountant, who 
audits the books of many of the cor- 
porations on the “big board,” remarked 
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that the new Undistributed Profits Tax 
was having the salutary effect of stimu- 
lating budgetary control of industry. 
In response to my puzzled look, he ex- 
plained, “This tax places a penalty on 
the policy of navigating by dead 
reckoning. The corporation manage- 
ment which does not attempt to arrive 
at a fairly definite prediction of the 
year’s earnings, may find either that 
surplus has been unnecessarily im- 
paired by declaring dividends in excess 
of earnings, or that such items as re- 
search expenditure and declared divi- 
dends have constituted a smaller frac- 
tion of earnings than was intended, 
leaving the remainder open to taxation 
in the higher brackets of the undis- 
tributed profits tax schedule.” 

Many a large corporation which 
previously lived in hope—though 
doubtless more successfully than Mr. 
Micawber—is now trying to estimate, 
by market analyses, just what it can 
sell in 1937, so it can budget production 
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4 to 14, 15, 16, 17; § to 18, 19, 20, 21, 22; 6 to 23, 24; 7 t0 25, 26, 27, 28, 29. 


and sales costs accordingly, and will 
hope to have an accurate idea of profits 
when the dividend vs. tax decision 
looms up ahead. It is a safe guess that 
a goodly number of business men have 
recently experienced a faint shiver, a 
mixture of anticipation and forebod- 
ing, when they have pictured their own 
companies in the curious plight of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation. That 
unfortunate enterprise earned so much 
more than it expected to in 1936 that 
its remaining undistributed profits are 
yielding the Government a handsome 
tax haul. 

Yet, paradoxically, it has frequently 
been easier to estimate the whole mar- 
ket than the parts. Satisfactory indexes 
of industrial production, payrolls, em- 
ployment, and retail sales have long 
been available for the United States as 
a whole. The Census of Distribution, 
first taken in 1929, was one of the im- 


portant steps toward knowledge of the 
parts. The planning of salesmen’s 
territories, of advertising budgets, and 
so on, requires a knowledge of where 
the goods can be sold and in what 
quantities. This is, of course, a more 
pertinent problem in the marketing of 
consumer goods than in highly special- 
ized industrial goods. In the latter 
instance, the condition of the customer 
industries rather than territorial dif- 
ferences seems to be the important 
factor. 

Sales and advertising quotas have 
too often been projected through a pale 
pink haze of enthusiasm and cigar 
smoke onto a silvered goal a little far- 
ther away than it was last year, but 
frequently no more impressive to the 
sales force who constituted the audi- 
ence. Sales executives interested in 
bringing the market picture into clearer 
focus have led the movement demand- 


With less than average development of automobile highway travel in many Cotton Belt 
States, there is still a broad area where the country general storekeeper may prosper. 
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U. S. Figures Compared 


The U. S. Department of Commerce has 
analyzed the percentage change in sales be- 
tween 1935 and 1936 of more than 6,000 
independent merchants who reported sales 
trends monthly during 1936 from fourteen 
southwest, mid-west, and mountain States. 
For comparative purposes, the State figures 
shown on this report have been combined 
into four regional groups. These regions 
follow as closely as possible the four simi- 
lar areas used in this Dun & BRADSTREET 
Retail Survey study. 

Increase 
Per Cent 
from 1935 


Regions and States 


Region 3—Wisconsin, Illinois, 





Indiana, and Ohio........ 19 


Region 4—Iowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Missouri..... 10 


Region 6—Oklahoma, Texas, 
and Askaneas......:..... 17 


Region 7—Wyoming, Color- 
ado, and New Mexico..... 16 


adds 16 


These figures are based on the combined 
results of more than eighteen trades, in- 
cluding the following lines not shown in 
the Dun & Brapstreet preliminary tabu- 
lation: department stores, motor vehicle 
dealers, men’s and boys’ clothing stores, 
appliance stores, family clothing stores, 
restaurants, shoe stores, florists, and jewelry 
stores. Source:—A Comparison of Inde- 
pendent Stores Sales, 19 36-1935, Edward L. 
Lloyd, Chief Market Data Section, U. S. 
| Dept. of Commerce. 


Average, 15 States. . 











ing better current information by re- 
gions on the state of retail trade and 
consumer purchasing power. 

At the present time there are four 
outstanding sources of such informa- 
tion. (1) Of longest standing are the 
monthly figures on Department Stores 
Sales maintained by the Federal Re- 
serve banks. (2) The most detailed 
regional breakdown is furnished by 
the Twenty-nine Regional Trade Ba- 
rometers published in Dun’s Review 
(in which the department store figures 
are used as one factor). (3) Monthly 
sales figures from samples of inde- 
pendent retailers are being developed 
by the United States Department of 
Commerce and are now available for 
fourteen States. (4) The Dun & Brap- 








stREET Retail Survey, which is the only 
one of the above four sources from 
which we can obtain a picture of sales 
trends by trades by all sections of the 
United States. 
only once a year, and preliminary re- 
sults are now at hand. With this in- 


This survey is made 


formation as a starting point and the 
other three sets of data available 
monthly, short-range control of sales 
and advertising effort in the interest of 
better profits can be more nearly an 
engineering problem than clairvoyance 
—which it has so frequently resembled. 
The Robinson-Patman Act has also 
given sales engineering a substantial 
push. Efforts to get business by price- 
cutting or intensive campaigns, in a 
region where very little potential busi- 
ness existed at the moment, formerly 
carried no penalty other than increased 
sales costs and diminished profits. The 
fine art of developing bread from a 
stone might be crack-brained but it was 
customary, and there was much to be 
said for “keeping everlastingly at it” to 
build up public consciousness and the 
permanent market for one’s product. 
Now, if your jobber in a slow terri- 
tory, armed with a particularly favor- 
able price in order to get the available 
business, reaches over into a territory 
(in interstate commerce) where the 
standard discounts still prevail, he lays 
you, the manufacturer, open to trouble. 
It has become doubly desirable to sell 
goods where the customers are willing 
and able to take them at fair prices. 
Regional trade data is the guide, sales 
cost accounting checks the result. 


Too Many Forces 


The reason why actual figures are 
preferable to speculation is not hard to 
find. The forces bearing on the prog- 
ress of any one trade in any one region 
are too various to be predictable. The 
pace at which the country has progress- 
ed out of the depression has not been 
the same during every year since 1932. 
Wide regional differences in business 
conditions have prevailed. The pat- 
tern of recovery has been different in 
each trade. 








The chart shown here is based on a 
preliminary tabulation of reports from 


2,570 retail concerns participating in 
the Retail Survey. The data for each 
of ten selected trades has been as- 
sembled in seven regional groups. 

The percentage sales increase shown 
for each group is the typical (median) 
increase reported among the stores in 
the group. No regional group in any 
trade includes less than ten stores, but 
with the necessity of interpreting con- 
ditions from such a relatively small 
sample of reports in some regions, this 
computation is considered more con- 
servative and accurate than the per- 
centage change in the group aggregate 
sales. 


Regional Records 


The West North Central area, 
crippled by the drought of last Sum- 
mer and Fall, makes the least favorable 
showing in all trades except filling 
stations and groceries, where New 
England appears to have the lowest 
score. 

The West South Central area, con- 
sisting of Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana, reported the largest 
percentage gains in the grocery, furni- 
ture, lumber and building materials, 
and filling station trades, while country 
general stores and hardware stores 
made very nearly their poorest show- 
ings in the same area. The gasoline 
sold by the filling stations carried the 
consumers into the larger trading cen- 
ters away from the general stores. It 
is generally believed that hardware 
dealers in the West South Central area 
are losing much business to the retail 
outlets established by the large mail- 
order houses. 

The South Atlantic and East South 
Central—or Cotton Belt—States _re- 
ported top or near-top percentages in 
the grocery and meat, country general 
store, dry goods, and filling station 
trades. With a large negro population 
and—in some States—less than average 
development of automobile highway 
travel, it remains an area where the 
country general storekeeper and local 











dry goods merchant are important fac- 
tors; but the steady increase of gasoline 
sales suggests that the same develop- 
ment will come to this area which is 
already so evident in the States to the 
West. 

The North Atlantic States reported 
top or outstanding sales increases in 
drug, dry goods, and furniture stores. 
The latter two reflect a consuming 
public which is still rebuilding its sup- 
ply of durable consumer goods after 
depression payrolls adequate only for 
necessities. 

The Mountain and Pacific States 
showed their best improvement in the 
lumber and building material trade, 
while the drug and grocery stores in 
this territory reported greater gains, 
with one exception, than any of the 
other regions. Although as the figures 
are set up, California figures cannot be 
separated, southern California is the 
area from which come the most fre- 
quent reports of an active building 
boom. 


Gains and Gains 


These comparisons and any others 
which the reader may make between 
the several areas should be considered 
with the law of averages in mind. 
In practically every trade and every 
area reported dollar sales increases ex- 
ceeded the amounts necessary to com- 
pensate for rising prices and therefore 
indicate that the volume of goods 
handled was as great as or greater than 
in 1935. Last year was one of improve- 
ment almost everywhere. A gain is a 
gain, but some areas must be below the 
national average for others to be above. 

These figures, studied in conjunction 
with future monthly indexes and the 
news of major economic developments 
—such as floods, droughts, strikes, or 
bumper crops—can be of real value in 
placing sales expenditures where they 
will yield the most profitable return. 
Conversely, marketing expense can be 
held down in those areas suffering 
temporarily from cloudy economic 
weather, waiting for a chance to make 
a drive when the sun shines again. 
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BUSINESS BIRTHS AND DEATHS 


THE SECOND ARTICLE REPORTING A SPECIAL RESEARCH PROJECT 


N the first report of this survey of 

business births and deaths, it was 
pointed out that figures for the first 
half of 1936 showed that 1,292 new 
industrial and commercial enterprises 
open their doors each business day. 
Daily, too, 1,142 enterprises close their 
doors; there is a daily net increase of 
150 enterprises. 

In this second report the figures for 
the relative changes in each industrial 
division are further classified. The 
following table permits a comparison 
of the number of successions, new en- 
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operations are voluntarily or involun- 
tarily discontinued; also the net gain 
in number of enterprises compared 
with the total number of new enter- 
prises including successions in specific 
industries and in trades. 

These changes do not pretend to 
cover the entire economic system, 
but rather the type of activity which 
Dun & Brapstreert observes. In general 
these include industrial and commer- 
cial enterprises, but exclude financial 
institutions or professional enterprises 
not ordinarily concerned with commer- 
cial credit. 


Figures are given for two types of 
successions; one in which old owner- 
ship was eliminated and one which in- 
cluded the old ownership. It is inter- 
esting to note the difference in the two 
types of successions. In each industrial 
division there is only an occasional 
trade with an exception to the usual 
tendency. The reasons for these excep- 
tions are usually justified. In the in- 
dustries where a larger capital is re- 
quired, it is found that the successions 
which included old ownership are 
more popular than the successions 
which eliminated old ownership. 


terprises, and those enterprises whose 


RELATIVE CHANGES IN ENTERPRISES BY INDUSTRIAL DIVISIONS 
(Data for first six months of 1936) 
Proportionate to No. of New Concerns 


Proportionate to No. of New Concerns 


Successions Successions 





Elimi- Includ Elimi- Includ 
nating Ing nating ing 
New Con Old Old New. Con- Old Old 
cerns  Owner- Owner- Net Net Gain or cerns Owner- Owner Net Net Gain or 
MANUFACTURING (Base) ship ship New Outs* Loss (1 Uionceene. Na Pin ship ship New Que se (b) 
Foods 100 15 15 79 49 an Farm Prod., Foods, Groceries 100 13 19 68 52 16 
Textiles 100 10 23 67 i hl, Clothing and Furnishings 100 21 19 60 39 20 
Forest Products 100 9 17 fi 53 = Dry Goods and Textiles 100 9 25 66 63 3 
Paper, Printing and Publishing. 100 24 22 54 45 5 Lumber, Building Materials, 
Chemicals and Drugs 100 9 20 71 63 9 Hardware 100 9 23 68 37 31 
Fuels 100 10 9 81 86 (L) 6 Chemicals and Drugs 100 5 15 80 53 27 
Leather and Leather Products 100 9 2 67 67 0 Fuels 100 14 18 68 a7 (Ep 9 
Stone, Clay, Glass and Products 100 16 17 7 60 7 Automotive Products 100 14 19 67 26 41 
Iron and Steel 100 13 18 69 65 4 Supply Houses... . : 100 II 20 69 49 20 
Machinery... 100 =r 20, Ys 49-20 Other... i “a 2h SE ee ae 
Transportation Equipment 100 10 at 69 61 7 a a eat = ss = 
All Other 100 10 20 70 50 20 Total Wholesale Trade 100 12 20 68 48 20 
Total Manufacturing a an Pe 68 “ “a Consravicrion 
ae : ; General Contractors 100 5 27 65 31 35 
Reran. Trapt Carpenters and Builders 100 4 15 81 46 35 
Foods 100 32 10 58 5° 5 Building Sub-Contractors 100 9 16 75 55 19 
Farm Supplies, General Stores. 100 32 15 53 63 (L)Io Other Contractors 100 - 20 73 49 25 
General Merchandise 100 22 15 63 66 (L) 3 pee a oe et 
Apparel sas FOO 18 14 68 74 (L) 6 Total Construction 100 7 18 75 51 24 
Furniture, Househ’d Furnish'gs 100 12 16 72 51 22 ComMMERCIAL SERVICE 
Lumber, Building Materials, Cleaners and Dyers, Tailors 100 yo 14 63 70 (te) 7 
Hardware ... 100 19 18 63 45 17 Hotels 100 35 10 52 33 19 
Automotive Products 100 33 It 56 43 13 Laundries : . 100 27 19 54 60 (L) 6 
Restaurants 100 31 9 60 31 28 Undertakers . .. 100 20 28 52 23 29 
Drugs ‘ 100 39 18 43 57 (e)43 All Other 100 20 12 68 x G2} 4 
All Other 100 21 14 65 51 14 as ee a = — = = =a 
= LEE ae: fa si ae ‘ Total Commercial Service . . 100 24 14 62 59 3 
Total Retail Trade 100 29 12 59 49 10 Granpb TOTAL . 100 26 13 61 50 12 
* The net out figure is obtained by deducting the number of successions from the total outs. This is not strictly accurate, since the successions are recorded when the new enterprise 
is formed. However, if one assumes a fairly uniform rate, then the discrepancy between successions on the birth side and on the death side will not be great. 
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In manufacturing industries, where 
more capital is necessary than in retail 
lines, the figures show that the suc- 


cessions including old ownership are 
greater in all instances with the ex- 


ception of the paper and printing in- 
dustries and fuels. Under the classi- 
fication of paper and printing are 
included the job printers whose capital 
is limited. The greater number of suc- 
cessions eliminating old ownership in 
the fuel industry may be due to the 
absorption of smaller concerns by 
larger groups. 

In the retail classifications, where 
less capital is required than in manu- 
facturing, the succession generally 
means the direct purchase of a business 
with elimination of the old ownership 
as the table shows. 

Furniture retailing is the only excep- 
tion; perhaps because in this line of 
business a larger capital is required 
than in the others as the business neces- 
sitates carrying a larger and more ex- 
pensive stock plus the necessity of 
financing sales through installment 
selling. 

In the wholesale industry, where 
there is a greater capital required than 
in retailing it is interesting to note 
that the clothing and furniture indus- 
tries are the only ones where the suc- 
cessions eliminating old ownership are 
greater than the successions including 
old ownership. 

It of course would be interesting and 





PROBABL 
All 
Concerns New Birth 
(1935 Con Rate 
Census) cerns Rank- 
MANUFACTURING (%) (%) ing 
Fuels . ik 6 28: 4 
Transportation Equipment. E2 20- 2 
All Other Industries....... 11.6 389 3 
iron and Sted «.......66.<<.6/s.6:5 4-4 on 4 
Chemicals and Drugs 4.1 ae 
Stone, Clay, Glass and Prod. 3.2 4.3 6 
Forest Products an! ao 9.0 7 
Leather and Leather Prod.. 2. 2.6 8 
BEMIS: Rel tka cre Seseies 162 126 9 
Machinery ........ . 99 6.2 10 
Paper, Print’g and Publish’g 15.2 12.0 11 
RES Spee eis pea cieiie a. 27.7 17.0 12 
100.0 100.0 
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useful to know exactly the extent to 
which the number of concerns in these 
various industries have increased or 
decreased. Such figures are not pos- 
sible from the data at hand. However, 
some idea of the proportion between 
general population of these several in- 
dustries and the number of new con- 
cerns that have appeared in them 
during recent years may be had by a 
comparison of these Dun & BrapsTREET 
statistics on new concerns with the 
1935 United States Census of Distri- 
bution. 

From these two sources it is possible 
to estimate the relative birth rate in the 
industries examined, as shown in the 
table at the bottom of the page. 


Birth Rates Compared 


To insure proper evaluation of this 
table, it must be borne in mind that 
the first column represents merely the 
relative percentage of concerns that 
each industry constitutes of all con- 
cerns within its census classification, 
and that the second column indicates 
merely the percentage of new concerns 
in each classification that each industry 
constitutes. Furthermore, the new 
concern percentages are not to be con- 
sidered as indicating net increases of 
the number of concerns in each indus- 
try as the figures upon which they are 
based will be modified and in some 
instances completely offset by the 
deaths and disappearances. 
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Keystone 
Commercial and industrial enterprises closed 
their doors for the final time at the rate of 
1,142 a day during the first half of 1936. 


This table is a comparison of birth 
rates only. Its essential significance 
therefore is the measures of mobility of 
life in these contrasting kinds of enter- 
prises, the speed with which new con- 
cerns made their appearance during 
the kind of an economic period through 
which we have just passed. 

The third column entitled “Probable 
Birth Rate Ranking” becomes there- 
fore a picture of relative volatility and 
not of net growth. 


BirtH Rate Rankine oF Divisions oF INpDUstTRY 


(Data for first six months of 1936) 








All 
Concerns New Birth 
(1935 Con- Rate 
Census) cerns Rank- 
RETAIL TRADE (%) (%) ing 
Automotive Products...... 19:3) 25:7 = 
Farm Supplies, Gen’l Stores. 4.1 52 2 
Furniture, Household Furn. 2.8 23). 33 
Lumber, Building Materials, 

Blam ware 5. s..c6 oes 6356 4.5 a2 fl 
| So CER are re eae eee Are ee 33-4 31.6 5 
ADORE S26 Se ekex esis 5.8 5.4 6 
General Merchandise...... 27 a4 7 
RestaUNAtts: ou. 6. 5. Sis :01003 05's Isa 228 8 
AllOther Mines. 6.6:3 3.05... 8.5 69 9 
ROEM ia50% «leis wiatw eons 36 3.5 2.4 10 

100.0 100.0 











All 
Concerns New Birth 
(1935 Con- Rate 
Census) cerns Rank- 
WHOLESALE TRAD! (%) (%) ing 
RIWRlst oe Atoe teen 1.6 64 
Lumber, Building Matcrials, 

Uae Wate: ver..ceicelers aster 4.4 QI 2 
Farm Prod., Foods, Groceries 23.8 40.9 3 
Automotive Products...... 6.4 9.6 4 
Clothing and Furnishings.. 4.5 44 5 
Dry Goods and Textiles.... 4.1 a7 «66 
Chemicals and Drugs...... 3.3 23. 7 
Supply. ‘Houses: .... 5:05.50: 10.1 49 8 
All Other Lines........ 4u8 18:7 9 

100.0 100.0 























OR a generation the forty-eight 

States have been engaged in the 
expensive process of acquiring a mod- 
ern highway system. 

The fact remains, however, that 
highways have never caught up with 
the automobile, and to date there has 
been made little more than a gesture 
at providing an adequate highway 
system. When the Federal Office of 
Public Roads conducted its census of 
roads in 1904, it found 2,151,570 miles 
of rural highways, of which only 7.1 
per cent were surfaced, with less than 
1 per cent of the total having a surface 
now classed as high type. Reliable 
estimates indicate that since 1904 the 
total rural mileage has increased less 
than 50 per cent, or to slightly over 
3,000,000; while the amount with high 
type surfacing remains below 5 per 
cent, and the amount of concrete about 
3 per cent. 

That our road development has been 
one of slow process is largely attrib- 
utable to the tremendous cost involved. 
For a modern road, to give adequate 
service under the average traffic of our 
more travelled highways, a cost of 
$50,000, $75,000, or even $100,000 a mile 
is not unusual, and when special or 
elaborate structural features are in- 
volved the cost runs much higher. 
Complicating the development and 
multiplying the cost, moreover, have 
been not only the increasing density 
and speed of traffic, but the constantly 
broadening use of highways for com- 
mercial transportation. 

Maintenance and replacement costs 
have also become formidable items, 
and unavoidable ones if our huge in- 
vestment in highways is to be kept 
intact. Nearly a fourth of the total in- 
come of State highway departments 
went for maintenance in 1935 and 
there is more than a suspicion that this 
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was inadequate. As for replacements, 
Mr. Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief of 
the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads, estimated early in 1936 that 
even on a conservative basis, 26,059 
miles of State highway must be recon- 
structed annually to offset depreciation 
—a program which has not been lived 
up to in the last decade. 

New State highway construction, 
moreover, has lagged since 1931, de- 
spite the fact that State highway de- 
partment income has averaged nearly 
$1,000,000,000 a year. As compared 
with 44,634 rural mileage improved 
and surfaced in 1931, the total was 
27,930 in 1933 and 23,515 in 1935. The 
lag was most evident in high-type con- 
struction, cement and bituminous 
concrete mileage declining from 10,413 


iN 1931 to 2,644 in 1935. Lower grade 
construction, which provided better 
opportunities for the employment of 
direct labor, held up much better. 
One billion dollars a year for State 
highway departments, with new con- 
struction, maintenance, and _replace- 
ments still falling short of require- 
ments, represents something of a 
departure from the modest highway 
budgets of a generation ago when a 
man could meet his road tax by con- 
tributing a day or so of labor on the 
roads. The financing of highways, in 
fact, has resulted in almost revolution- 
ary changes in State revenue systems. 
The special highway revenues which 
have been developed—gasoline tax and 
motor vehicle license fees—combine to 
be the largest source of current revenue 


Modern highways may represent an investment of from $50,000 to $100,000 a mile, and 
with such embellishments as the “clover leaf” shown below the cost runs much higher. 
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in all but a few of the forty-eight States. 
The gasoline tax alone, in fact, in the 
fiscal year ending in 1935, produced 
more than any other single revenue in 
all but fifteen States, and in three of 
the fifteen the motor vehicle fees were 
the only larger current revenue. 

The first new source of highway 
revenue which suggested itself was 
that of a charge for owning and oper- 
ating an automobile, the motor vehicle 
registration fee. New York State 
pioneered in this form of taxation and 
in the first year, 1901, collected a rather 
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eral tax. The gasoline tax brought in 
a paltry $1,000,000 to a total of four 
States in 1919. Ten years later the 
yield, shared by the forty-eight States, 
exceeded $400,000,000, and in 1935 the 
total net receipts were $619,677,466. 
The increase in the income from the 
gasoline tax is partially the result of 
increased consumption, but also an out- 
come of progressive increases in rate. 
Whereas the initial rate was Ic., now 
only two States hold to a 2c. rate, 
Missouri and Rhode Island, the most 
representative rate is 4c., and the range 
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GasotinE Tax Rates, 1936 


insignificant $954. By 1909, however, 
license fees had become fairly general 
among the States and $942,675 was col- 
lected from this source. This was still 
only beginning, however, for the total 
1935 State revenues from motor vehicle 
registration and other related fees was 
$322,776,536. 

In 1919, with highway development 
still retarded by insufficient funds, the 
State of Oregon revived the suggestion 
made by President Wilson in 1915 for 
the Federal Government and enacted 
the first gasoline tax. Within ten years 
all of the States had followed Oregon’s 
example, but it was not till 1932 that 
the Federal Government adopted what 
had been originally proposed as a Fed- 








is upward to 7c. in Florida, Louisiana, 
and Tennessee, as the map shows. 

Not only has the yield from these 
taxes grown enormously, but the ex- 
perience of the depression has demon- 
strated their remarkable stability. The 
gasoline tax continued to increase 
through 1931, declined only 4.4 per 
cent in 1932, resumed its upward trend 
the next year, and in 1934 and 1935 
surpassed all previous records. Motor 
vehicle license fees, while not faring 
quite so well, dropped only 14.9 per 
cent through 1933 and then rose 6.6 per 
cent through 1935, reductions in the 
size of fees charged largely accounting 
for the lag in recovery. 

Two other major sources are being 
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drawn upon to finance the construction 
of the State highway systems, still not 
taking into consideration the vast levies 
of ad valorem and special assessment 
taxes for local streets and roads. These 
are Federal aid and borrowing. 

Long before the enactment of a Fed- 
eral gasoline tax the Federal Govern- 
ment came to the aid of State highway 
financing. ‘Total appropriations, be- 
ginning in 1916 and including the fiscal 
year 1937, amount to the sizable sum 
of $2,740,000,000. 

Except for appropriations made on an 
emergency basis in recent years, Fed- 
eral aid has been contingent on State 
administration, planning, and match- 
ing of funds. It has been effective, 
therefore, both in improving standards 
and stimulating expenditures. 


Borrowed Highways 


The advantage of supplementing 
current income with borrowing for 
State highway purposes was recog- 
nized in Massachusetts as early as 1893, 
when the General Court authorized 
such a loan of $300,000. Ten years later 
it was the only State with highway 
debt outstanding, but thereafter such 
borrowing became fairly common. By 
913, nine States had $53,608,000 high- 
way bonds outstanding. That was 
merely a beginning. By 1924 State 
highway bonds exceeded $500,000,000, 
and by 1936 the gross direct State high- 
way debt was $1,307,469,703. More- 
over, this total, of which $1,160,919,711 
is net debt, does not include the large 
responsibility of over $300,000,000 
which several of the States have as- 
sumed for the servicing of highway 
debt incurred by local units. To the 
extent of well over $1,000,000,000, there- 
fore, we have still to pay for our exist- 
ing highway systems—mainly from 
future gasoline tax and motor vehicle 
license fee collections. 

This mortgaging of future revenues 
to pay for highway development is 
cogently analyzed in a monograph 
“Borrowing for Highways,” by Dr. 
Edna Trull, just published by the 

(Continued on page 48) 
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President's request for power to appoint additional Supreme Court Justices provokes stubborn opposition. 
. . . Unfolding of Court controversy and manifestations of labor unrest overshadow all other events... . 
General Motors and maritime strikes are settled, give way to sit-down demonstrations in other industries. 


... Rivers subside in Ohio and Misstssippi Valleys, millions begin rehabilitation. . 


. . Great Britain an- 


nounces five-year arms appropriation, Germany tightens control over munitions production, Spanish stale- 


mate continues. 


STATE troops surround General Motors plants following strike 
riots in Flint. Walls at Cairo, Ill., hold against flood. Supreme 
Court declares Texas gas limitation law unconstitutional. Ohio 
River falling from Pittsburgh to Evansville. Free port on Staten 
Island (first in the United States) opens. 


Moperate Cabinet with Hayashi as Premier is installed in Japan. 
New York State Senate ratifies Child Labor Amendment; As- 
sembly action not yet taken. 


GeNERAL Motors parleys deadlocked. 


Paciric Coast maritime strike ended. Flood waters begin to fall 
at Cairo, Ill. 


PRESIDENT RoosEVELT asks power to increase Supreme Court to 
fifteen Justices. 


Exiau Roor dies at 92. Annual report of the Controller of the 
Currency for the fiscal year ending October 31, 1936, announces 
that for the first time in fifty-five years no national bank failed 
in a twelve months’ period. 


Macaca falls to Spanish rebels. Flood crest passes Memphis. 


CHRYSLER announces an average I0 per cent wage increase. 
Broken wire prevents Leon Trotsky’s Mexico-to-New York long- 
distance speech, necessitating its being read to New York audience. 
President signs Deficiency Appropriations Bill. 


GENERAL Motors sit-down strike ends. Secretary Wallace’c com- 
mittee on farm tenancy reports that less than half of farmers own 
land they operate. 


New Mexico ratifies Child Labor Amendment. South Dakota 
rejects it. Copeland Food-Drug Bill goes into the Senate. 


Joun L. Lewis announces that steel will be next CIO objective. 
Western snows maroon 100. 


Kyost1 Katuio clected President of Finland. New York State 
Social Security Bill signed by Governor Lehman. Dust storms in 
Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, and northwest Texas. 


16 


17 


21 


24 


25 


26 
28 





BRITAIN announces five-year rearmament plan involving expendi- 
ture of £1,500,000,000. President sends message on Farm 
Tenance to Congress. Thirty-three in New York WPA sit-down 
strike arrested. 


PRESIDENT names Paul V. McNutt as High Commissioner of the 
Philippines. More dust storms in the Southwest. New Stock 
Exchange regulations curb “free riding.” 


DesiGN approved for $3,000,000 memorial to Thomas Jefferson 
in Washington. President recommends crop insurance legislation 
to Congress. Striking sandhogs on Ward’s Island sewer job refuse 
to return to work. 


SanpHocs’ leader, Norman Redwood, is shot and killed in New 
Jersey. Cure is reported for sinus trouble. Ordjonikidze, Russian 
Commissar for Heavy Industry, dies. 


NortH CAROLINA votes county-option-monopoly system of pack- 
age liquor sales, after greater part of State has been dry for twenty- 
eight years. 


Nine European powers take action to enforce ban on foreign 
volunteers for service in Spain, and divide responsibility of patrol- 
ling the Spanish borders. Samuel Becker resigns as special counsel 
for the Federal! Communications Commission in the American 
Telephone & Telegraph investigation. 


CurysLer Corporation agrees to conference with United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America. President urges Bonneville “TVA” 
to push operation. 


Potice by force evict sit-down strikers from Douglas Aircraft 
plant. In Ethiopia, Ras Desta Demtu (son-in-law of former 
Emperor) captured and put to death. President's trade pact power 
extended until June, 1940. Kansas ratifies Child Labor Amend- 
ment (twenty-eighth State). 


SENATE passes bill entitling Supreme Court Justices to retire with 
full pay after seventy. 


EuceNe L. Vina resigns as Director of the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce. Governors of six States protest to President Roosevelt on 
proposed WPA curtailment. 
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March, business activity, taken all-in- 


all, continued on about the January level—a level below the 
December peak, but above all other recovery months and one 
that continues the gain over a year ago that existed in the last 
quarter of 1936. Production held up well in view of labor 
disturbances and floods, with new recovery peaks in some lines 


and good reserves of unfilled orders. 


Trade, when measured 


in United States totals, showed evidence of increasing its lead 

over a year ago, but with regional differences (see pages 26-32). 

Raw material prices resumed their upward climb after a Jan- 
uary rest with notable jumps in some lines. 


OLLOWING the December high 
of 121, industrial production, as 
measured by the Federal Reserve Board 
Index, dropped to 115 in January. Less 
comprehensive measures of industrial 
activity available weekly dropped dur- 


Industrial Production 
Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index 


1923-1925 = 100 
1934 1935 1936 1937 
January 78 90 97 15 
February 81 90 94 os 
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April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
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ing January and rose again during 
February. Final production figures for 
the month of February are expected to 
be higher than those of January; a pre- 
liminary estimate indicates a produc- 
tion index figure of 117. 

The drop from the December after- 
the-depression had 
getting causes in the floods and the 
General Motors strike. 
theless, more a breathing spell than an 
important decrease. Many industries 
are approaching levels of production 
of prosperity periods although by the 


high attention- 


It was, never- 


most reliable indexes production is 
still below normal if the growth of the 


country is considered. 
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In both January and February steel 
ingot production increased. In early 
March there were further sharp in- 
creases resulting in higher tonnage 
than at any time since 1929. Automo- 
bile production dropped off during the 
General Motors strike; picked up after 
the settlement; and reached a high 
point during the week of March 6. 
The Chrysler strike will affect further 
weekly production during March. Re- 
tail automobile demand continues high. 

In February every class of building 
activity increased except public works. 
The decrease in this classification re- 
sulted in a decline in the totals for all 
building activity although the increases 
in residential and public utility awards 
were marked. 

Machine tool orders dropped off in 
February—perhaps because of labor 
disturbance—but were still up in the 
neighborhood of the 1929 figures. 


Factory Payrolls 


U.S.B.L.S. 1923-1925 = 100 








1934 1935 1936 1937 
January 54.6 65.0 73.8 90.6 
February 61.3 70.0 73:7 spose 
March 65.6 71.7 776 
April 68.1 A ey 79.3 
May 68.1 69.4 8 
June 66.0 67.4 a 
July 61.4 66. 80.2 
August : 83.5 
September 83.6 
October 89.0 
November i 90.7 
December 64.2 77.6 95.6 
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Electric power output declined slightly 
as did activity in the textile industry. 
Petroleum and bituminous coal pro- 
duction increased. 

As was to be expected, the factory 
payroll index figure for January fol- 
lowed the production curve in a de- 
crease. The January figure of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Index was 
go.6, compared with 95.6 in December. 
This series is not corrected for seasonal 
variation. Preliminary figures indicate 
that the February figure will be very 
close to the December high point. 
January’s index was 23 per cent above 
that for January, 1936; the February 
percentage gain over a year ago will 
probably be in the neighborhood of 
29 per cent. 

The increases in payrolls reflect both 
increased employment and the in- 
creases in rates of pay that took place 
in December and that have continued 
to be made since then. It is interesting 
to note that payroll increase gains over 
a year ago follow closely the pattern 
of trade gains in the Eastern industrial- 


Bank Debits Outside New York 


Federal Reserve Board for 272 Cities 
(Millions of Dollars) 


November December January February 
Week 1936 1936 1937 1937 
I 5,027 5.163 6,095 5,431 







5,282 


4,9 





Vv 5,286 


5.431 


ized regions as shown by the regional 
trade barometers immediately fol- 
lowing. 

Weekly bank debit figures fluctuated 
below the holiday highs. While well 
ahead of last year, bank debits drew a 
less optimistic picture of trade activity 
than did the United States Trade Ba- 
rometer figures (pages 26 and 27) in 
which they are one factor. 

Commodity prices furnished the ex- 
citing business news of the last few 
weeks. The weekly index of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics—784 
commodities—showed no startling 
jump. It continued the November and 





December movement up with a flat 
place in the curve in late January and 
early February. Figures for the first 
two weeks of March—not charted— 
were 86.1 and 87.2. The index has in- 
creased considerably since the 59.8 of 
March, 1933, but without recent dra- 
matic jumps. 

The price news that furnished com- 
ment had to go with raw materials— 
particularly with metals. Although 
there have been marked increases since 
last Fall, the jumps that came in Feb- 
ruary and March were great enough 
to overshadow the changes mentioned 
on this page last month. 

How impressive are some of these 
increases may be noted by comparison 
with 1929 prices. The National Indus- 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 
U.S.B.L.S. Index—1926 = 100 


November December January February 
Week 1936 1936 1937 1937 
I 81.3 83.0 84.7 85.4 
II 82.0 83.4 





Ill 85.7 86.0 
IV 82.6 84.1 85.3 86.1 
V 85.4 


trial Conference Board reports that 
their indexes on a basis of 1929 = 100 
were on March 15: Finished steel, 
113.4; tin, 147.5; copper, 88.5; zinc, 
115.6; lead, 114.1. Pig iron and steel 
scrap have also advanced sharply and 
are now the highest since 1923. Un- 
questionably the further increases arise 
from the combination cf factors re- 
viewed here last month: commodity 
speculation and the international situ- 
ation being the important elements. 

Cotton, wheat, hides, and rubber also 
furnished news of price increases. 
Cotton went to 15c. a pound, a seven- 
year high. Cost of living indexes also 
went up to figures unequalled since 
1930 and 1931. 

Because the price rise has been of 
such strength, there has been consider- 
able comment and comparison with 
other periods when prices were going 
up. By most means of comparison this 
present rise is considerably more vigor- 
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ous than any peace time increase, ex- 
cept that that took place at the peak of 
the 1919-1921 upswing. 

Chairman Eccles of the Federal Re- 
serve Board made a public statement 
that non-monetary causes were back of 
the price rises. He made clear that the 
board will continue to oppose higher 
long-term interest rates. While most 
observers find little difficulty in agree- 
ing with the point-of-view that other 


Industrial Stock Prices 


Dow-Jones Index (Weekly Average) 












November December January February 
Week 1936 1936 1937 1937 
I 180.92 
II 
III 182.83 180.54 183.92 188.56 
IV 181.33 177-53 185.84 187.00 
Vv 184.45 


than monetary causes have recently 
provided some of the power for the 
raising of the level of prices, there still 
goes on the debate as to the price ef- 
fects of the monetary policies. 

To Mr. Eccles’ statement was added 
urgings of Secretary of Commerce 
Roper that business men keep their 
optimism within bounds and “look to 
the formulation of safeguards against 
inordinate prices.” 

Indexes of the prices of all stocks had 
an upward trend during February and 
early March, reaching a new high for 
the recovery period in the second week 
and dropping somewhat about the 
middle of the month—the last figures 
available for this issue. 

Industrials and railroads continued 
—with occasional hesitations—the ad- 
vance upward that started just before 
Christmas; utilities followed a gener- 
ally downward movement during the 
two months, January 15-March 15. 

Bonds generally declined during the 
last few weeks. Both fear of com- 
modity price rises, with consequent 
shifts to other types of investment, and 
belief that the low point in interest 
rates has now been passed are given 
as reasons for profit-taking by bond 
holders. 
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EARLY EASTER STIMULATES TRADE 


The Regional Trade Barometers, guides in shaping territorial sales and advertising 
policies, are prepared by L. D. H. Weld, Director of Research of McCann- 
Erickson, Inc. and are supplemented by reports from offices of DuN & Brapstreet, INc. 


HE U. S. index receded slightly from 101.8 in Decem- 

ber to 100.0 in January. It would be more correct to 
say that the Christmas holiday spending spree evident in 
the November and December figures exceeded usual sea- 
sonal proportions than to characterize January as “more 
than a seasonal decline.” 

The index stands exactly on a level with the average of 
conditions from 1928 to 1932, adopted as “normal” or 100 
in the computation. It indicates that consumers spent 
18 per cent more this January than in January, 1936, a 
very substantial increase. 

Seventeen of the 29 regional indexes dropped from the 
December figures to a greater or lesser extent, most sig- 
nificant declines occurring: (1) on the Pacific Coast where 
the wage loss of the maritime strike dampened retail trade, 
(2) in Ohio River flood regions, (3) in Philadelphia, where 
clothing and textile trades felt the effect of a mild Winter. 


The indexes for the following regions made significant 
gains counter to the general tendency and continuing 
two or more months of marked improvement: New 
England, the two upper New York State regions, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and the Carolinas. The jumps in the Buffalo- 
Rochester and Albany-Syracuse indexes were entirely the 
result of increased automobile sales. The upward jump of 
the Florida index is the recoil from a one-month set-back 
which probably had little significance. 

This advance of 18 per cent above last year’s level ap- 
pears to represent an acceleration, since the U. S. index 
figure for December was only 14 per cent ahead, and for 
November 13 per cent. The most general evidence of 
returning prosperity lies east of the Mississippi River. 
Eleven of the 18 Eastern regions are now indexed by 
figures 20 per cent or more above last January’s level 
and four others register gains of 15 to 20 per cent. Only 
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one of the Western regions registers more than 20 
per cent gain; only three have 15 to 20 per cent gains. REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS 
From almost all regions came the comment that the Jonuory 1937, Cuibiaiiaa 
: : : : onuar with 19 
early date of Easter this year stimulated wholesale trade aiiniiiais pioessnsing he 1937. January BoA 
Es = P 2 fe Regional 1936 Sales 
in January and February, retail trade in late February “10 0 +10 +20 +30 Index = 1%) %) 
and March. The same mild weather which has retarded 
; ; : ‘ : U.S 100.0 +189 100.0 
the sale of heavy clothing during the entire Winter in 
many sections has stimulated trade in Spring clothing, 1. NEW ENGLAND 96.8 +195 7.8 
Eee ia i : Be ee 
releasing pent-up clothing budgets. Pennsylvania and <:. alliceaiiieiia ates “ea ee 
Midwest communities dependent largely on the steel 
industry report a general wave of commercial optimism +: oo 101.5 = +20.5 2.6 
based on the potential effect of more income and in- 
; peti) 4. BUFFALO AND 95.7 + 22.5 1.9 
creased leisure among two million steel workers. ROCHESTER 
5. NORTHERN NEW 90.7 +137 
JERSEY " “ 
IN THE CHART at the right and on the map, the January 1937 
indexes are compared with those for the same month a year ago. The 6. PHILADELPHIA 90.3 +16.5 6.2 
third column in the chart at the right shows the relative importance of 
the regions; the figures are percentages of national retail trade from 1. PITTSBURGH 99.2 + 28.5 3.7 
the 1935 Distribution Census. 
8. CLEVELAND 101.0 + 23.8 2.9 
THE INDEXES for the several regions (charted, with U. S., from 
1928, on pages 28-32; five months’ figures on page 32) are composites 9. CINCINNATI AND 101.1 +15.0 31 
based on: bank debits (Federal Reserve Board), department store sales COLUMBUS 
(Federal Reserve Board), new car sales (R. L. Polk & Company), and 10. INDIANAPOLIS 101.7 +140 26 
life insurance sales (Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau). In re- AND LOUISVILLE 
gions 2, 3, 4, 5, and 14, wholesale sales, and in region 2, advertising 11. CHICAGO 12.2 pee 64 
linage, which were found to make those indexes more accurate, are ; ’ : 
included. Each index is separately adjusted for seasonal variation and 
fe 12. DETROIT 104.4 +22. 4.0 
for the number of business days in each month. All are comparable. 5 
The monthly average for the five years 1928-1932 equals 100. 13, MILWAUKEE +08 ee a3 
THE PARAGRAPHS printed opposite the 29 regional charts quote 
figures for January based on samples of department stores reporting 14, a 101.4 + 9.9 4.5 
to the Federal Reserve Banks; for February and March based on : 
opinions and comments of business men in various lines of trade, 15. !OWA AND 88.5 + 28 3.0: 
gathered and weighed by the local DuN & BrapstREET offices in mak- NEBRASKA 
ing up their estimates. 16. ST. LOUIS 99.0 + 10.0 2.5 
SINCE THE last issue, the seasonal correction for regions 8, 9, and 17. KANSAS CITY 10 a 
12 has been readjusted, and the indexes for 1935 and 1936 revised 3.6 +124 3.6 
because of the changed seasonal cycle in the automotive and allied 18. MARYLAND AND ee a 
industries resulting from the earlier date of the Automobile Show. The VIRGINIA 6. aS 3. 
ary igure: ‘gions 24 and 25 are preliminary and sub- 
January 1937 guise toe regions 24 and 25 ane peeioniae . ab 19. NORTH AND a ails ‘i 
ject to revision; figures for new car sales for New Mexico were unavail- SOUTH CAROLINA 
able in time for this issue. io suaiiiiacaial 
4 115.7 + 25.1 ; 
BIRMINGHAM ° : is 
21. FLORIDA 121.6 + 25.1 1.3 
22. MEMPHIS 99.5 = 17.6 1.5 
140 U. S. TRADE BAROMETER 
23. NEW ORLEANS 103.2 +19.0 1.0 
™ b 24. TEXAS 114.3 +17.4 4.5 
25. DENVER 112.1 +13.2 ¥3 
1928-32 100 
100 ~ 26. SALT LAKE CITY 98.1 + 88 8 
27. PORTLAND AND 95.1 + 10.3 2.7 
a a os SEATTLE 
28. SAN FRANCISCO 99.9 + 19:9 3.4 
0 p+} — 29. LOS ANGELES 101.1 421.2 3.9 
1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
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REGION I: JAN., 96.8 JAN. 1936, 81.0 


Jan.—Percentage increases in department store sales: Boston 10, Providence 12, New 
Haven 11. Frs.—Percentage retail trade increases over previous February: Bangor 
10, Portland 10, Manchester (N. H.) 8, Burlington 15, Springfield 10, Worcester 
14, New Bedford 5, Providence 13, Hartford 5, New Haven 20. Wholesale trade 
increases: Portland 10, Springfield 10. Clothing sales damaged by mild Winter. 
Industries busy, skilled labor shortage developing. Collections prompter than last 
year, except Maine and Boston. Mar.—Percentage comparisons with previous 
March: Rhode Island payrolls +15, New Haven retail trade +14. Boston un- 
employment diminishing. 


DEC., 91.9 


REGION 2: JAN., O1.4 DEC., 91.6 JAN. 1936, 80.5 


Jan.—Department store sales increases: New York 5%, Bridgeport 17°4, West- 
chester-Stamford down 4%. New York wholesale trade +11%. Fes.—Percentage 
retail trade changes from previous February: New York City +6, Westchester— 
Stamford —13, Bridgeport +10. Wholesale trade: New York City +18, Bridgeport 
+10. Dress production estimated off 109%. Intercoastal shipping hampered by West 
Coast strike. Collections prompter than last year on Pacific Coast, Southwest, and 
Midwest accounts (except flooded towns); slower on city accounts and drought 
area of Central Northwest. Mar.—Shipping tonnage and payrolls far above last 
year’s level; effect of strike past. 


REGION 3: DEC., 95.5 JAN. 1936, 84.2 


Jan.—Percentage department store sales increases over previous January: Albany 
district 14, northern counties 2, central counties 26. Fres.—Percentage retail trade 
increases over previous February: Albany 5, Binghamton 12, Gloversville 5, Syra- 
cuse 16. Wholesale trade increases: Albany 10, Utica 20, Syracuse 15. Mild weather 
injured trade in Winter apparel, but brought out more shoppers. Payrolls above 
last year except at Gloversville. Binghamton shoe production 25% above February, 
1936. Textile labor trouble at Utica averted. Collections better than last year ex- 
cept at Gloversville and Albany. Mar.—Limited labor trouble in Syracuse. Bing- 
hamton retail sales 15° above last year. 


JAN., IOI.5 


REGION 4: JAN., 95-7 DEC., 92.5 JAN. 1936, 78.1 


Jan.—Percentage department store sales increases over previous January: Buffalo 19, 
Rochester 12. Fes.—Buffalo—Jamestown-Rochester retail trade 10°% above last 
February, Elmira down somewhat. Buffalo wholesale trade up 15%. Wholesale 
dry goods and clothing slower than other lines. Payrolls and production above last 
year at all points. Collections generally in line with last year. Mar.—Eastman Co., 
Rochester, distributed $2,000,000 employee bonus. Buffalo steel production double 
last year’s rate, record payrolls, wholesale and retail trades above last year. 


REGION 5: JAN., 90.7 DEC., 95.6 JAN. 1936, 79.8 
Jan.—Newark department store sales 10% larger than previous January. Fes.— 
Newark retail trade 10% above previous February, wholesale trade 15%.  Resi- 
dential vacancies in New Jersey suburbs of the New York metropolitan area con- 
tinue to decrease and the mild Winter has permitted an unusual amount of public 
and private construction to be continued with relatively little interruption. Collec- 
tions are generally prompter than last February. Mar.—Building seasonally inactive, 
but highway construction and payrolls continue. Employment above last year’s 
level but relief still a large problem. Newark retail trade 12% above last year. 


REGION 6: JAN., 90.3 DEC., 98.3 JAN. 1936, 77.5 
Jan.—Department store sales about 20% above previous year in almost all cities 
except coal mining communitics. Frs.—Percentage retail trade changes from 
previous February: Trenton +15, Allentown —5, Philadelphia +20, Scranton —25, 
Wilkes-Barre —10, Williamsport +10, Harrisburg, —10, Lancaster +15, York 
+12, Wilmington +5. Percentage wholesale trade increases: Philadelphia 25, 
Wilmington 7. Philadelphia department stores sales disappointing, other trades 
favorable. Coal mining payrolls down. Collections generally prompter. Mar.— 
Philadelphia women’s apparel trade 30% above last year’s level, department stores 
23%, other retail trade 15%. 
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REGION 7: JAN., 99.2 DEC., 103.5 JAN. 193, 77.2 


Jan.—Pittsburgh department store sales 20% above previous January, West Vir- 
ginia 3%. Fes.—Percentage retail trade increases over previous February: Erie 12, 
Youngstown 20, Pittsburgh 35, Clarksburg 10, Parkersburg 10, Charleston 10, Blue- 
field 9; Huntington down 10%. Wholesale trade increases: Erie 15, Pittsburgh 20, 
Charleston 10. Strike fears retarded buying by retailers in coal areas. Erie and 
Pittsburgh industries running behind orders. Payrolls generally above last year. 
Collections even with last year at Clarksburg and Parkersburg, prompter elsewhere. 
Mar.—Accord between steel industry and labor created general optimism. Plate 
/ 


glass strike adjusted. Erie retail trade 12% above last year. 


REGION 8:* DEC., I01.8 JAN. 1936, 81.6 


Jan.—Cleveland and Akron department store sales 149%, above previous January, 
Toledo 7%. Fes.—Percentage retail trade increases over previous February: Akron 
20, Cleveland 14, Canton 35, Lima 5, Toledo 16. Wholesale trade increases: Cleve- 
land 10, Akron 5, Toledo 15. Cleveland industrial production and payrolls markedly 
ahead of last year. Toledo glass and automotive industries 25°% ahead of last year, 
employment up 46%. Collections prompter than last year except at Lima. Mar.— 
Akron rubber strike, 10,000 workers out. Toledo employment 50% above last 
March. Cleveland stéel production highest since World War. Toledo department 
store sales 209% above last year. 


JAN., IOT.0 


REGION g:* JAN., IOI.I DEC., 107.1 JAN. 1936, 87.9 
Jan.—Flood pushed Cincinnati department store sales 129% below previous January. 
Dayton and Columbus stores 18% above. Fers.—Percentage retail trade increases 
over previous February: Cincinnati 25, Lexington 19, Dayton 25, Springfield 10, 
Columbus 4, Zanesville 10; Portsmouth down 40. Wholesale trade increases: Cin- 
cinnati 22, Columbus 5. Business in flooded districts almost normal at end of month. 
Payrolls temporarily down at Portsmouth, steady at Zanesville, up at other points. 
Collection reports fall in the same pattern. Mar.—Cincinnati Spring Market Week 
not up to expectations, but retail sales above last year. Coal shipments heavy, 
anticipating possible labor trouble. 


REGION 10: JAN., 101.7 DEC., 112.0 JAN. 1936, 89.2 


Jan.—Flood pushed Louisville department store volume 20% below previous Jan- 
uary, far below recent months. Frs.—Percentage retail trade changes from previous 
February: Louisville +10, Evansville —10, Indianapolis +18, Terre Haute —2, 
Fort Wayne +12. Wholesale trade increases: Louisville 10, Indianapolis 20. Louis- 
ville furniture and clothing sales 30° to 75°% above last February, construction 
labor in demand for repair work, Kentucky furniture plants rushed. Payrolls above 
last year except at Indianapolis. Collections steady. Mar.—Fort Wayne plants 
operating at capacity. Indianapolis wholesale and retail volume 15% above last 
year, Louisville (wholesale and retail) 30%. 


REGION II: JAN., 112.2 DEC., 108.4 JAN. 1936, 86.8 


Jan.—Chicago department store sales 23°% above previous January, increases in other 
Fes.—Percentage retail trade increases over previous 
February: Chicago 9, South Bend 8, Rockford 40, Peoria 10. Chicago wholesale 
trade up 10%. Industrial payrolls above last February except at Peoria. Skilled 
labor shortage in Rockford. Automotive plants busy at South Bend, where retail 
trade jumped after strike settlement. Collections prompter than last year at Chicago, 
steady elsewhere. Mar.—Higher prices at Chicago stockyards. With mild weather, 
Chicago department store sales 20°% above last year, in spite of strikes. Apparel 
lines busiest. 


trades somewhat less marked. 


REGION 12:* JAN., 104.4 DEC., 99.6 JAN. 1936, 85.2 


Jan.—With this issue the seasonal correction of this index has been revised to take 
account of the changed Automobile Show date. Detroit department stores sales 18% 
above previous January. Frs.—Percentage retail trade increases over previous Feb- 
ruary: Detroit 8, Grand Rapids 10, Saginaw 10. Wholesale trade increases: Detroit 
20, Grand Rapids 8. Material volume 50% above last year, automotive employment 
up 25%. Payrolls at all points above last year. Collections about even with last year 
at all points. Mar.—Automobile output above seasonal. Construction very active. 
Chrysler-Hudson strike affected Detroit more than General Motors dispute. Retail 
sales 15% above last year. [* See comment, page 27 
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REGION 13: JAN., III.2 DEC., 105.58 JAN. 1936, 88.2 


Jan.—Milwaukce department store sales 24°94 above previous January, rural retail 
trade brisk. Fes.—Milwaukee retail trade 10°94 above last year, Madison 25°%, 
Green Bay 8%. Milwaukee wholesale trade up 59%. Trade retarded by flood con- 
ditions in southwest Wisconsin. Payrolls above last year at Milwaukee and Green 
Bay. Dairy products continue to bring good prices. Collections in line with last 
year. Mar.—Milwaukee department store sales assisted by warm weather 40°% 
above last year’s level. Skilled and hotel workers in demand. Smaller cities and 
towns enjoying unusually good trade. 


REGION 14: JAN., 101.4 DEC., 102.9 JAN. 1936, 92.3 


Jan.—Slight index decline resulted mainly from depressed conditions in western 
Minnesota and the Dakotas. Frs.—Percentage retail trade changes from previous 
February: Duluth +8, Minneapolis +7, St. Paul +20, La Crosse 0, Fargo-Sioux 
Falls 0, Billings —5, Butte +5, Great Falls —15. Wholesale trade changes: Minne- 
apolis +8, Great Falls —10. Flour milling down, zinc and copper smelting up, 
payrolls up at Minneapolis, steady elsewhere. Minneapolis and Duluth collections 
prompter than last year, Dakotas slower. Mar.—Milder weather stimulated trade. 
Dakota 1936 farm income 30% above 1935. Flour milling 30% below previous 
March. St. Paul Jabor troubles averted by wage rises. 


REGION 15: JAN., 88.5 DEC., 95-7 JAN. 1936, 86.1 
Jan.—Shortage of farm purchasing power evident in relapse of index after holiday 
spurt. Frs.—Percentage retail trade changes from previous February: Burlington 
+5, Cedar Rapids—Davenport—Dubuque no change, Waterloo +8, Des Moines +10, 
Sioux City —10, Lincoln +11, Omaha +8. Wholesale trade changes: Burlington 
+1, Sioux City —8, Omaha +7. Sioux City and Omaha meat packing below last 
year, other industries steady. Payrolls above last year at Des Moines, Waterloo and 
Burlington, steady elsewhere. Collections steady, slower at Sioux City. Mar.— 
Record attendance of retailers at Omaha Spring Market, but retail sales only level 


with last year, wholesale trade up 5%. 


REGION 16: JAN., 99.0 DEC., 97.8 JAN. 1936, 90.0 


Jan.—St. Louis department store sales 149% above previous January, Springficld 
(Ill.) 6%. Fes.—Percentage retail trade increases over previous February: St. Louis 
18, Springfield (Ill.) 15, Quincy 15, Springfield (Mo.) 10. Wholesale trade in- 
creases: Springfield (Mo.) 12, St. Louis 10. Retail trade in southeastern Missouri 
retarded by flood. Payrolls even with last year at St. Louis, above at other points. 
Collections prompter than last year. Mar.—St. Louis wholesale shoe volume in 
units about on a level with last year, but prices higher. Retail sales volume above 
last year, prices rising. 


REGION 17: JAN., 103.6 DEC., 102.2 JAN. 1936, 92.2 


Jan.—Percentage increases of department store sales over previous January: Kansas 
City 9, Wichita 3, Oklahoma City 0, Tulsa 5. Fes.—Percentage retail trade changes 
from previous February: St. Joseph —5, Kansas City +15, Topeka 0, Wichita —15, 
Oklahoma City +-10, Tulsa +10. Wholesale trade changes: Kansas City +20, 
Oklahoma City —10, St. Joseph +5, Wichita —15. City merchants enjoyed better 
trade than rural stores. Collections slower than last year at Kansas City, steady else- 
Mar.—Collections and retail trade around Wichita and St. Joseph retarded. 
Kansas City retail 


where. 
Tri-State mining area active, bank debits 23° above last year. 

g ) 
trade slightly above last year. 


18: JAN. 1936, 59.5 


Jan.—Percentage increases of department store sales over previous January: Balti- 
more 10, Washington 8, Virginia 11. Fres.—Percentage retail trade increases over 
the previous February: Baltimore 8, Washington 6, Norfolk 10, Richmond 8, Lynch- 
burg 5, Roanoke g, Bristol 10. Wholesale trade increases: Baltimore 8, Norfolk 5, 
Roanoke 5. Flood replacement orders sustained Baltimore wholesale volume. Balti- 
more steel industry, Richmond cigarette production, Norfolk fertilizer plants all well 
ahead of last year. Collections generally in line with last year. Mar.—Richmond 
wholesale trade 12% above 1936 level, retail 894, building permits double last year. 
Baltimore heavy industries especially active, retail trade up 10%. 


REGION JAN., 108.4 DEC., 109.7 
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REGION 19: JAN., 120.5 JAN. 1936, 96.0 


Jan.—North Carolina department store sales 16% above previous January, South 
Carolina 20%. Next to the largest index jump for any region. Fres.—Percentage 
retail trade increases over the previous February: Asheville 10, Winston-Salem 15, 
Charlotte 5, Raleigh 5, Wilmington 10, Charleston (S. C.) 10, Columbia 5, Green- 
ville 26. Wholesale trade increases: Raleigh 10, Wilmington 5, Charleston (S.C.) o. 
Payrolls in textile, garment and fertilizer industries above last year. Collections 
better than last year at Winston-Salem and Charlotte, steady elsewhere. Mar.— 
Raleigh retail trade 10% above last year’s level, Columbia 11%, Winston-Salem 
15°. Collections slower than last month. 


DEC., II1.7 


REGION 20: JAN., 115.7 DEC., 113.3 JAN. 1936, 92.5 


Jan.—Atlanta department store sales 10% above previous January, Birmingham 
22%, Montgomery 12%. Fes.—Percentage retail trade increases over previous 
February: Atlanta 5, Augusta 25, Columbus 5, Macon 15, Savannah 10, Birmingham 
15, Montgomery 5, Mobile 0; Nashville down 15. Wholesale trade increases: 
Atlanta 20, Birmingham 20, Savannah 15, Mobile 0; Nashville down ro. Lumber 
prices and volume still strong. Payrolls above last year except at Nashville, Mont- 
gomery and Macon. Collections somewhat prompter than last year. Mar.—Ala- 
bama retail sales tax became effective March 1; did not affect February trade greatly. 
Increased rural retail sales reflected in Atlanta wholesale volume. 


JAN. 1936, 97.2 
Jan.—Jacksonville department store sales 4% below previous January, Miami 7% 
above, but tourist money and good citrus fruit prices swelled trade throughout 
southern Florida, yielding the largest index rise recorded by any region this month. 
Fes.—Percentage retail trade increases over the previous February: Jacksonville 5, 
Wholesale trade increases: Jacksonville 5, Tampa 10. Tourist travel 
reported 20% above last year. High prices following California freeze giving citrus 
fruit growers best returns in five years. Collections in line with last year. Mar.— 
Jacksonville retail trade slightly above last year’s level, Miami hotel business 20% 


above. 


REGION 21: JAN., 121.6 DEC., 109.5 


Miami 15. 


REGION 22: DEC., 107.6 JAN. 1936, 84.6 


JAN., 99.5 
Jan.—Memphis department store sales 8% above previous January, Fort Smith 10, 
Little Rock 5, but rural trade suffered from flood and rain, causing index to decline. 
Fres.—Percentage retail trade changes from previous February: Memphis +20, Fort 
Smith and Little Rock 0. Memphis wholesale trade up 50%, Little Rock 10%. 
Industrial payrolls about the same as last February. Recent flood will not delay crop 
planting around Memphis. Collections prompter than last February at Little Rock, 
Mar.—Memphis department store and women’s apparel sales 


steady elsewhere. 
Southern pine 


10% above last year's level, furniture manufacturing up 50%. 
lumber mill orders running below last year. 


REGION 23: JAN., 103.2 DEC., III.9 JAN. 1936, 86.7 


Jan.—New Orleans department store sales 7% above previous January, but flood 
fears and backwaters in the rural areas retarded trade, as reflected by falling index. 
Fres.—Percentage retail trade changes from previous February: New Orleans —5, 
Jackson +10. New Orleans wholesale trade about even with last year. Oil-well 
and petroleum payrolls much expanded in Louisiana. Mississippi payrolls steady. 
Plowing not greatly delayed by flood backwater. Collections generally in line with 
last year. Mar.—New Orleans retail trade 10% above last year’s level, department 
stores less favorable. Wholesale trade brisk. Southern pine lumber mill orders 
running below last year. 


REGION 24: JAN., 114.3* DEC., 114.6 JAN. 1936, 97.4 


Jan.—Approximate percentage changes of department store sales from previous 
January: West Texas points +27, Wichita Falls —21, Dallas, Houston and San 
Antonio +12, Austin —4. Frs.—Percentage retail trade increases over previous 
February: Houston 20, Dallas 15, Fort Worth 15, Amarillo 5, Lubbock 10, El Paso 
11, San Antonio 5, Shreveport 12, Beaumont 0, Austin 0. Wichita Falls down ro. 
Wholesale trade increases: Dallas 10, El Paso 15, Houston 22. Mining and smelting 
active at El Paso. Payrolls up. Dallas dry goods wholesaling down. Collections 
about in line with last year. Mar.—Dallas retail trade continues 15°% above last 
year. Wholesale apparel prices up 10%. [* See comment, page 27] 
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JAN. 1936, 99.0 


above previous January. Fes.—Per- 


REGION 25: JAN., 112.1* DEC., 119.2 


Jan.—Denver department store sales 11% 
centage retail trade increases over previous February: Denver 8, Albuquerque 5. 
Wholesale trade increases: Denver 12, Albuquerque 5. Payrolls generally up. 
Albuquerque lumber mills operating at close to capacity. Railroad traffic heavier 
throughout territory. Collections ahead of last year at Albuquerque, steady at 
Denver. Mar.—Denver retail trade 18°94 above last year’s level, wholesale trade 
14%, construction payrolls 7°%%. Tourist business double last year’s expected in 
coming scason, many more conventions. Wool shear expected 50°4 above last 


year's, prices higher. 


REGION 20: JAN., 98.1 DEC., 98.7 JAN. 1936, 90.2 


Jan.—Salt Lake City department store sales 7°94 below previous January, but good 
ranch trade held index at about December level, 9°4 above last January. Frs.— 
Retail trade 15°94 below last February; wholesale trade about on a par. Mining and 
smelting payrolls and production running behind last year. Grazing lands in good 
condition, water supply adequate for coming crop. Collections in line with last 
year. Mar.—Salt Lake City department store sales running 15°% above last year’s 
level, rural farm equipment dealers 209%. Loss of livestock during cold weather 
not as bad as at first estimated. 


REGION 27: JAN,, 95.1 DEC., IOI.0 JAN. 1936, 86.2 


Jan.—Per cent change in department store sales from previous January: Seattle +4, 
Tacoma —4, Spokane —3, Portland +4. Fes.—Percentage retail trade changes 
from previous February: Seattle —10, Tacoma +-10, Spokane +5, Portland +12. 
Wholesale trade up 15% at Portland. Portland payrolls resumed following strike 
but effect not yet evident in trade, because accumulated food bills must be paid. 
Payrolls increased sharply at all points following strike settlement. Collections gen- 
erally prompter than last year. Mar.—Lumber shipments exceeding production, 
but water shipments retarded by limits of shipping tonnage availabiec. Seattle retail 
trade dull during first week. 


REGION 28: JAN., 99.9 DEC., 107.9 JAN. 1936, 83.3 


Jax.—San Francisco—-Oakland department store sales about 8% above previous 
January. Fes.—Percentage retail trade changes over previous February: San Fran- 
cisco +8, Oakland no change, Sacramento +11, Fresno —10. Wholesale trade in- 
creases: San Francisco 15, Oakland 10. Month was slow in starting but improved 
after strike settlkement. No other labor trouble. Sacramento Valley citrus groves 
not permanently damaged by freeze. Payrolls above last year at San Francisco, 
steady elsewhere. Collections better than last year at Oakland, slower at Fresno, 
steady elsewhere. Mar.—San Francisco retail trade below expectations. Retail 
trade in rural areas well above last year’s levels. 


REGION 29: DEC., 108.9 JAN. 1936, 83.4 


Jan.—Los Angeles department store sales 119% above previous January, Phoenix 
5%. Fes.—Percentage retail trade increases over previous February: Los Angeles 
13, San Diego 10, Phoenix 20. Wholesale trade increases: Los Angeles 10, Phoenix 
25. Los Angeles wholesaling of Spring clothing retarded by unseasonal weather. 
Payrolls running ahead of last year. San Diego fishing and airplane industries pros- 
perous, local citrus largely escaped frost. Collections ahead of last year at San Diego, 
steady elsewhere. Mar.—Favorable weather pushed Los Angeles retail trade 10% 
above last year’s levels. Airplane and auto-trailer industries continue growth. 

[* See comment, page 27] 
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REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS, SEPTEMBER, 1936-JANUARY, 1937 








BEESON Wsiccwcubeecawe os U. S. I 2 3 4 
ee 100.0 96.8 gl.4 101.5 95 
December, 1936...00ccccos . 101.8 91.9 91.6 95-5 92 
November, 1936........+0:% 97-7 89.1 89.9 95.1 89 
ORT, SONG. sos saecees ce 88.1 79-7 81.3 88.5 82 
September, 1936.........0. 88.3 81.1 81.4 86.1 79: 
INE ect cbweiwecedeen ; 15 16 17 18 19 
ee RE 7 Cee eee 88.5 99.0 103.6 108.4 120. 
December, 1996). .6.50s0s 95-7 97.8 102.2 109.7 Et os 
November, 1936.........0. 88.9 90.4 94-9 110.1 105. 
October, 1936 86.9 G3.2 gi.1 104.3 97. 
September, 1936.......+0+- 83.2 84.0 87.1 102.0 100. 


PAS 


ce 


5 


5 6 7 8 9 10 II 12 13 14 
90.7 90.3 99.2 101.0 101.1 101.7 112.2 104.4 PEI:2 101.4 
95.6 98.3 103.5 101.8 107.1 112.0 108.4 99-6 105.8 102.9 
90.7 94.8 98.1 96.4 101.8 104.6 96.7 96.5 104.1 99.0 
82.8 82.5 90.4 96.9 102.0 100.8 89.1 97.1 98.9 97-0 
83.4 87.6 85.9 95-7 99.0 96.5 87.5 97.0 93-3 90.9 
20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 
115.7 121.6 99-5 103.2 114.3 112.1 098.1 95-1 99.9 101.1 
113.3 109.5 107.6 111.9 114.6 119.2 98.7 101.0 107.9 108.9 

109.7 116.3 100.4 98.7 107.8 114.2 95.1 96.0 101.6 101.6 
97-9 113.2 107.8 90.7 102.5 105.8 91.3 89.9 91.2 92.8 
100.1 111.9 103.8 116.5 103.2 102.1 95-1 93-4 89.8 91.5 
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SUMMARY OF INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


NuMBER OF FAILURES 








1937 1930 1935 1934 

January ... S835 4077 13140 1,317 
February .. 721 856 956 1,017 

| March: ....... 946 940 1,069 
| Apel >... 5: 830 =61,083 1,020 
ROO) 4 ¢ 2% 832 1,004 942 

[Cn 773 944 992 

July 639 go2 870 
August .... 655 884 872 
September . 586 787 771 
October ... 611 1,056 1,039 
November 688 898 $82 
December 692 g10 933 

Total’ U.. S: 9,485 41,510 11,724 


LIABILITIES OF FaiLures * 


1937 1936 1935 1934 
January $8,661 18,104 14,603 29,035 
February 9,771 14,089 15,217 16,772 
March 16,271 15,361 24,002 
April 14,157 16,529 22,871 
May . 155375 145339 20,787 
June 9,177 12,918 20,591 
July 9,904 16,523 16,555 
August 8,271 13,266 15,703 
September 9,819 17,002 15,552 
October 8,266 17,185 16,973 
November 11,532 14,384 14,376 
December 12,288 15,686 16,981 





Total U. S. 


* In thousands 


147,253 183,013 230,198 


of dollars. 


Dun’s INsoLveNcy INDEx f 





1937 1936 1935 1934 
January 46.0 62.8 66.7 77.0 
February 48.4 56.4 66.0 67.3 
| ee 53-0 55.0 60.4 
7) | ae 50.3 63.5 62.4 
DENG orits275 a 2 46.3 58.8 55.4 
June 44-5 57-5 58.4 
july... ..- 38.2 52.8 51.2 
August . 36.2 49.8 49.5 
September . 33-4 50.0 48.8 
October 35-9 61.8 60.7 
November . 44-3 59.4 55.8 
December 42.6 53.3 56.6 
Monthly Average 45.9 45.3 57-9 58.6 
+ Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. 


ANALYZING THE RECORD OF INDUSTRIAL 
and COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


HERE were 721 business failures 

during February, compared with 
811 in January. With February always 
a short month, it was to be expected 
that fewer failures would be recorded, 
but the decrease this year was much 
less than usual, only 11 per cent, in 
comparison with 20 per cent in recent 
years. Accompanying this less marked 
decline was an actual rise in the amount 
of liabilities from $8,661,000 in January 
to $9,771,000 in February. 

The real significance of the February 
figure is more strikingly brought out 
by the Insolvency Index, which takes 
into account the number of working 
days in the month and the total num- 
ber of firms in the industries and trades 
covered by the failure record. With 
these adjustments, the February index 
showed an actual increase over the 
January figure, rising from 46.0 to 48.4. 
Only once before in fifty years of fail- 
ures has there been a rise in the index 
in February. It is significant that that 
occurred in 1920, when failures were 
beginning to rise from the bottom of 
the trough after a five-year decline 


paralleling the movement of the past 
five years. The normal February move- 
ment of the index is a 14 per cent de- 
cline from the January figure. 

Two forces undoubtedly acted to 
cause this unusual February rise: over- 
expansion in a period of increasing 
business activity which caused a gen- 
eral increase in failures outweighing 
the normal seasonal decrease; and a 


postponement to February of legal ac- 
tion which ordinarily follows the pres- 
sure of year-end settlements in January, 
in the hope of benefiting by good Jan- 
uary business. 

It is important to remember that 
since June, 1934, large corporations 
have sought reorganization under Sec- 
tion 77-B of the Bankruptcy Act. 


These cases are discussed on page 36. 


MonTHLY TREND OF THE INSOLVENCY INDEX 
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Faitures 1N Feperat REsERvE Faitures By Divisions or INpUstRY—FEBRUARY, 1937 AND 193 











































































































Districts ( Liabilities in thousands of dollars) 
as BOSTON | Number Liahihties=—— 
R MANUFACTURING Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
1937 1937-1936 1937 1937 1936 
Ps gl PRONG sia 5p. d ow eins icin Oe Mee RENTS 33 34 34 1,017 575 1,164 
MRE S860 led 5d 6G ea RR EO 16 25 30 197 674 828 
Forest Products. . sts entee totes 3 9 13 49 188 340 
Paper, Printing and Publishing....... 20 10 8 372 148 246 
Chemicals and Drugs... Los aceasta 7 8 3 66 81 12 
ee ee Se Tee 6 3 291 99 
Leather and Leather Products........ 4 7 4 63 139 49 
Stone, Clay, Glass and Products. ..... 5 Ee I 36 27 4 
Iron and Steel pate ssRaghoamntnatete 5 8 6 28 339 an7 
LCT 3 a ee oe cea 8 9 12 251 65 125 
Transportation Equipment........... I 2 311 6 12 
PUIMEIRE etd he halen Mating sisae 10 22 21 130 260 254 
om NEW YORK Total Manufacturing. 5 Gis Bites calceraeealts 120 136 137 2901 2,502 3,360 
| Per cent of month's total............ 16.7 16.8 16.0 BL ay 28.9 22; 
[ WHOLESALE TRADE 
0: Farm Products, Foods, Groceries. . 28 38 36 415 472 304 
PHILADELPHIA Clothing and Furnishings............ 3 8 6 33 68 gI 
50 | Dry Goods and Textiles... . er 2 I 34 6 
| | Lumber, Building Materials, Hardware 3 4 9 67 50 229 
0 | Chemicals and Drugs Ree eee 6 7 6 74 86 48 
L | CLEVELAND | | Fudls ........ tebe’ ; 5 6 42 67 216 
| | | Automotive Products. ima Gasegteeiers 9 4 8 195 22 161 
100 | | Supply Houses ytd treater eee ans 3 4 3 51 57 19 
ie Vann! PUGOMCE ssa: k f555.9- ce curnta Sa wees II 19 24 130 245 787 
uw acme: stain’- que.  wable Prensa 
= } | | ‘Total Wholesale Trade. Se oe 68 9 95 1,041 1,072 1,855 
< 0) Per cent of month's total Shs argues 9.4 i 11.4 10.7 12.4 13.2 
~ | RICHMOND 
rs} 50 Rerait Trapt 
a 0: | Foods Mi oche eels ys ESS 159 15 1,068 893 1,034 
: ATLANTA | Farm nes General Stores 25 23 25 162 oh 150 
Ss sot | | Generai Merchandise... 7 ; 2% 23 32 123 179 1,207 
= iat | Apparel ... scale. plus pee . go 121 137 657 896 1,01 
0 |} Furniture, Household Furnishings 17 22 24 174 189 353 
| CHICAGO | Lumber, Building Materials, Hardware 24 27 31 277 248 224 
if | | Automotive Products. 5 Aiea aon 30 29 34 374 240 1,675 
10 WJ" Restaurants . a Good Riihat e de 26 43 42 250 477 382 
| Drugs .. ; Pe Te ee en re 27 2 31 220 125 276 
- | All Other sas ana Sl waves ees nine cach 26 31 38 266 297 339 
0 ; {| Total Retail Trade ere. 498 544 S571 3746 6,651 
™ | ST LOUIS | Per cent of month's total a 61.4 6 3.6 36.5 43.2 47.2 
(ieee anes | CONSTRUCTION 
0 T General’ ‘Conttactors:.: ... 0.6. 065% b60s 8 9 5 396 204 66 
| MINNEAPOLIS Carpenters and Builders............. 14 11 9 SII 503 788 
sal 8 | Building Sub-contractors............. 21 25 22 372 308 965 
0 ntsc svat 5 Other Camtsactors: |. -.is. cee katas : ; ee a, 
50+ KANSAS ai | Total Construction... .:.....-2...00%.. 43 45 36 1,279 1,015 1,819 
YO Per cent of month's total............ 6.0 5.5 4.2 Por 7 12.9 
| DALLAS | COMMERCIAL SERVICE 
50+ Cleaners and Dyers, Tailors.......... 12 II 12 103 62 129 
tallied. a Haulage, Buses, Taxis, etc........... 12 II 6 383 101 33 
0 T ES ae en ee eee on eee 4 2 3 284 15 39 
L SAN FRANCISCO Laundries . Scheeaerurcnnhe 4 2 3 57 7 26 
ORO OMENS fos. isc.5 0c desea aaeoue ae 3 5 4 9 29 74 
Mo All Other... ee eee iz It 13 333 112 103 
s Total Commercial Service............ 52 2 4! 1,169 326 404 
Per cent of month’s total............ 7 Be: 5.2 4.8 12.0 38 2.9 
TSADAAAADAAEAD AAA RARER AS errr ar 721 8rr 856 9,771 8,661 14,089 


1935 1936 1937 
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The rise in February liabilities is 
mainly due to an increase in large 
failures with liabilities over $100,000. 
They rose from four in January to 
twelve, but are still only half the num- 
ber occurring in February, 1936. Of 
four classed as manufacturing, one was 
very old and the others were very new, 
of which one was operating property 
acquired through a 77-B reorganiza- 
tion. One was a wholesale grocer. 
Three service firms included a hotel, 
a public utility, and a trucking business. 
Four were in construction lines. 

Within industry groups, failures de- 
creased in all except commercial ser- 
vice. The rate of decline was 12 per 
cent in manufacturing and retail trade; 
24 per cent in wholesale trade, after 
a three months’ increase; and only 
slight in construction. Failures in com- 
mercial services continued a_ steady 
upward movement since November. 

It is interesting to compare the pres- 
ent level of the groups with that of a 
year ago. 





Industry Feb. 1937 Feb. 1936 Change 

Group (number) (number) Ch) 
Manufacturing . 120 137 —l2 
Wholesale Trade. 68 98 —3I 
Retail Trade 438 544 —19 
Construction . 43 36 +19 
Commercial Service. 52 41 +27 
Total . 9721 856 —16 


The only available measure of the 
size of the involved companies is their 
liabilities. While it has its limitations, 
it can be used for rough comparisons 
over a period of time to indicate any 
basic changes. Compared with Jan- 
uary, there were relatively fewer fail- 
ures among small companies in manu- 
facturing, wholesale trade, and retail 
trade, and an increased proportion 
among companies of medium size. 
The increase in the number of large 
failures took place mainly in construc- 
tion and commercial service. The com- 
parison with a year ago is as follows: 








Feb. 1937 Feb. 1936 Change 

Liabilities (number) (number) (%) 
Under $5,000...... 312 372 —16 
$5,000-$25,000 . 331 393 —16 
$25,000-$100,000 . 66 69 —4 
$100,000 and over... 12 a —45 
ORD: Ow dase eae-re 721 856 —16 
’ 7 
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FaiLures By INpustriaL Groups AND Size OF LIABILITIES 
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1934 1935 


A study of the record by Federal 
Reserve districts showed a great diver- 
gence in the trends from January. 
The Boston, New York, Richmond, 
Atlanta, St. Louis, and San Francisco 
districts showed relative decreases 
greater than the average; Philadelphia 
showed a slight decrease; while there 
were actual increases in failures in the 
Cleveland, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kan- 
sas City, and Dallas districts. Thus it 
appears that it was the great central 
section of the country that was respon- 
sible for holding the level of February 
failures above normal. 
vergence among the districts there was, 
however, no change in the distribu- 
tion of failures between the large cities 
and the balance of the country. There 
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1937 


1936 


was an equal rate of decline in both 
groups. 

The improvement in the combined 
January and February failures this year 
over January and February a year ago 
is presented by districts: 





TE WwW F O R A 


Jan.-Feb. Jan.-Feb. 

Federal Reserve 1037 1936 Change 

District (number) (number) (%) 

Dallas... . . 29 65 55 

SQp Rouse. se. 45 85 —47 

Kansas City ..... 57 89 — 36 

Cleveland ... - 99 141 —30 

San Francisco . 142 198 —28 

Boston . 146 196 —26 

Philadelphia ...... 85 108 —21 

: 3 : New York «...... 522 658 —21 
With this di- 7) 1: ~ ener 52 55 —5 
Cea 90h eee cig cies 210 217 — 3 

Minneapolis ...... 40 34 +18 

Richmond . 105 87 +21 

Total . 1,532 1,933 —21 
PR Tt & i sets 











77-B CASES AUGMENT FAILURE FIGURES 


FEBRUARY SHOWS INCREASE IN NUMBER OF CASES 


PPLICATIONS for corporate re- 
A organization under Section 77-B 
of the Bankruptcy Act totalled 45 in 
February, or a weekly average of 11.2, 
thus bringing the level of these cases 
up to that of last May. The rise from 
a total of 32 cases, or 8.0 a week, in 
January is noteworthy and should be 
considered in connection with the rise 
in regular business failures. The trend 
of 77-B cases is more properly to be 
compared with that of the larger fail- 
ures, since the provisions of this section 
tend to attract to its use large com- 
panies with substantial assets. 


77-B AppuicaTions BY Main Divisions 
oF INpUstRY—FEBRUARY 1937 AND 1936 


Feb. Jan. Feb. 
1937 1937 1936 
Manufacturing ........ a3 18 29 
Wholesale Trade... 3 2 7 
Retail Trade... . 4 4 15 
Gonsiriction  .... ..<.<.6.0.6-+.. ; I I I 
Commercial Service....... 6 2 8 
AO cass toe die se sires ecere 9 5 18 
AURA AIS Wess ve 5 as 45 32 71 
* Not included in tabulation of commercial failures, 


such as real estate and investment companies. 


The accompanying table giving the 
industrial breakdown of the current 
cases shows that manufacturing firms 
continue to account for half of all cases. 


crease of two, a net figure representing 
a decrease in foods and textiles and an 
increase in chemicals, coal mining, and 
especially shoe manufacturers. The 
largest group increases, however, were 
in commercial services, represented 
this month mainly by transportation 
companies, and “others,” which are 
principally real estate firms. 

An unusually large proportion of 
the cases this month were relatively 
young companies. Half of them have 
been incorporated since 1930, and the 
greater part of these were newly 
established concerns, only six being 
successsions to previously established 
businesses. One was the outgrowth of 
a company which sought to reorganize 
under 77-B in 1935, but was declared 
bankrupt. Another was a merger of 
a previously reorganized 77-B case and 
a company of doubtful success. 

Among the older companies estab- 
lished over twenty years ago there were 
three very large ones, capitalized for 
over a million dollars. One was a street 
railway with interurban service, con- 
trolled by a holding company. Its 1936 
business showed a substantial increase 
over previous years, but there are in- 
sufficient funds available to meet bond 





























This month they registered an in- maturities and defaulted interest. An- 
Montuiy Trenp oF 77-B Cases, 1934-1937 
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other large company was classified as a 
real estate concern, although its many 
property holdings were acquired with 
the profits of its operations as a dealer. 
It, too, is unable to meet indebtedness 
out of real estate revenue. 

Another, a large well-known com- 
pany, was classified as a holding com- 
pany, although through its subsidiaries 
it Operates as a contractor and manu- 
factures much of its materials. It has 
large current liabilities and a heavy 
funded debt. Its history since the 
founding of the business in 1882 has 
been spectacular, and its operating sub- 
sidiaries function in many countries, 
where they have followed the spread 
of American business. Following the 
collapse in 1929 the company found 
itself in an unbalanced financial con- 
dition, seriously affected by defaults on 
foreign bonds. 


77-B AppticaTions BY MontHs 














NuMBER 

1937 . 1936 1935-1934 
Jafiuaty ..... 32 84* 104* & 
February .... 45 aT 74 
March... 28 50 84 
1) | Uae ea a Si 112 
DAA oaionc) sce. oa 46 135° wat 
MERE: sce sieca< = 59 65 104 
MY) ook deca ai? 82 93 
August . 3s... is 33 95* 102* 
September ... .. 2 51 62 
October . : 5s1* 95* 73 
November .. . : 34 44 100* 
December 39° 79* 97 
Total ..:.. 588 1,020 631** 

* Five-week month. ** Seven months. 
WEEKLY AVERAGE 

1937 1936 = 1935 1934 
January 8.0 16.8 20.8 
February . ep ee 17.5 18.5 
March 12.5 21.0 
April ... 10.0 28.0 
ee 11.5 26.6 Seen 
EE eh ios, Sears 14.8 16.3 25.7 
(1 | ee 8.2 19.8 23.3 
August 8.3 18.8 20.4 
September .... 7.0 12.8 15.3 
October 10.2 18.8 18.0 
November . 8.5 11.0 20.0 
December . 7.8 19.3 23.3 
| er a 19.4 20.8 

Pr & 7 & i = 3 


























SIGNIFICANT BUSINESS INDICATORS 


COMPILED BY THE STATISTICAL STAFF OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 
More detailed figures appear in ‘“‘Dun's StatisticaL Review" 





























Bank Clearings—22 VU. S. Cities Dun & Bradstreet 
Monthly Daily Average 1 Wholesale Commodity Price Index 
(000,000 Omitted) (000 Omitted) Mar. 1, Feb. 1, 
1937 1936 1935 1937 1936 1935 cae ‘sae tas 
JADUAEY Reece cen: $27,226 - $25,262 $23,519 $1,089,027. $971,615 $904,577 hyo Bee es fo.359 ie 
‘ ‘ 2 tae etn ee .38% 367 
February ....... 23,718 22,065 19,108 1,078,075 959,348 868,545 Denies 2. } 2.9402 2.8776 
Mate xterra Sete 26,610 Dy eC) re 1,023,446 936,678 Fruits ..... ; ; .2463 12463 
BENG 2 en cerarccitien . Meera 24,711 PERSO se eee 950,42: 877,269 Hides and Leather 1.1538 1.1688 
[| Sees oe? 22,473 SPOON 8k dwn 898,917 881,077 oo sete ee oe 3-2797 
‘tals 8205 
ee ee rr 005,692 895,68 =e i a —_ 
J i" she a3,30° sik ng odie Coal and Coke... .. .0120 .O119 
ve Aaa Lite” <P weer KEN 958,385 926,923 Oilers. 55 2 aN 6367 6225 
AUBUSE ices seen 21,269 22,313 te eee 818,038 826,407 Naval Stores........ -1334 1367 
Septemberiacs.. sees. 23,927 ZOG8@ i .nnes 957,080 874,417 Building Materials. . . 1312 1380 
October... 6% Seer 25,852 PAOTO natn ws 994,308 926,000 Chemicals and Drugs 8436 8436 
November ..... ....+: 24,554 PRPARO As 1,116,091 967,000 Miscellaneous = 6031 5621 
December .....  ...-. 315153 24,089 ss ss 1,198,192 963,560 All Commodities. ... $11.3494 $11.2320 
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THROUGH THE STATISTICIAN’S EYES 


ODD AND INTERESTING ITEMS 


Strikes 
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Man-Days or IpDLENEsS RESULTING FROM STRIKES; 
JANUARY 1934-FEBRUARY 1937—The February fig- 
ure is a preliminary estimate and the March total 
was still unknown when these figures were prepared. 


TRIKES are news these days. If our thinking follows 
newspaper headlines, we are likely to believe that this 
is a period in which there are more strikes than ever before. 
Since 1916 there has been kept a consistent record of the 
number of strikes and lockouts. Since 1927 this record has 
included the number of people involved and the man-days 
of work lost. These figures of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics do not include disputes involving fewer 
than six workers or lasting less than one day. The figures 
for total man-days idle are the most significant in com- 
paring the severity of the present epidemic of strikes with 
other years since the present strikes involve large numbers 
of workers. 

The information is collected by the Bureau by watching 
daily papers, labor papers, and trade journals, as well as 
from all Government labor boards. Letters are then writ- 
ten requesting detailed information. Because replies are 
not always received promptly the figures for the last few 
months are not final and are often considerably changed 
by later returns. This should be kept in mind in con- 
sidering the figures for the last few months. 

Preliminary estimates for February indicate approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 man-days of idleness due to strikes in that 
month; in January the figure was 2,700,000. The figure is 
high and represents a real loss. It is, however, no record 
even for the last few years. In both 1933 and 1934 there 
were higher monthly totals, as the chart shows. 

The peak in September, 1934, was caused by strikes in 
the cotton goods and other textile industries involving over 
350,000 workers. The peak a year later was due to the 
bituminous coal miners’ strike, involving some 400,000 
workers. 


FROM THE MONTH'S RECORD 


The comparatively high points in November and De- 
cember, 1936, reflect the maritime strike on the Pacific 
Coast which started on October 30 with nearly 40,000 
workers out and strikes involving smaller numbers of 
workers in the textile industries and at the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company. The man-days figure shown in the chart 
is, of course, the product of the number of strikers and the 
days of duration of the strike. 

Strikes increase in number in periods of recovery. The 
largest number of strikes recorded in any one year since 
1916 was 4,438 in 1917. In no year from 1927 to 1932, in- 
clusive, did the number of strikes reach 1,000. The 1935 
total was 2,014; 1936, 2,113. The highest annual man-days 
idle figure since these data have been collected was in 1927 
when the figure reached 37,000,000. In 1930 there was a 
depression low of 2,700,000. The 1935 total was 15,456,337 
man-days of idleness; 1936, 13,796,842. 


Bicycles 


BicycLE MANUFACTURERS are finding this recovery era a 
very nice one. Along with prosperity has come a revival 
of interest in bicycling and a consequent increase in bicycle 
production almost awe-inspiring to those who watch busi- 
ness statistics. 

In 1936 there were over 1,200,000 bicycles produced—a 
production about equal to the bicycle boom of 1899. This 
was nearly twice the production of 1935, but the number 
of units produced had gone up each year since 1932. In- 
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PropucTION OF Bicycles; 1920-1935—Not since 

1899 have there been so many bicycles manufactured 

as there were in 1935; in each of the three preceding 
years there was an increase. 


creases over the preceding years were: in 1933, 57 per cent; 
IN 1934, 25 per cent; in 1935, 23 per cent; in 1936, 99 per cent. 

How much reason-why can be found for the new Amer- 
ican interest in bicycling? Perhaps it is just a “popular” 
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interest with as little tangible cause as is back of many 
style trends that, nevertheless, importantly affect business. 
Perhaps depression days encouraged attention to this in- 
expensive type of individualized transportation. 

Three developments may be to some extent “causes”: 

1. The bicycle has been modernized. Although not all 
of them are often seen as yet, there are available such new 
features as: lightweight aluminum alloy construction; 
gear-shifts with three speeds; automatic lubrication; elec- 
tric generators; two-wheel brakes. 

2. Bicycle trails are now available in some sections. In 
others there are bicycle “runs” to better cycling areas. 

3. Trade association advertising stresses safety and style; 
the 1937 appropriation is to be over twice that of 1936. 


We Are Older 
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PERCENTAGE OF U. S. PopULATION OVER AND UNDER 

20 YEARS OLp; 1860-1935—Estimates for 1935 show 

that the long time trend toward an older average 
age continued during the last five years. 


THosE WHo Have been interested have long known that 
the people of the United States were growing older. An- 
nouncement by the Bureau of the Census of age distribu- 
tion estimates for 1935 uncovers new facts. The average 
(median) age according to the new estimates is 27.6 years. 
In 1930 it was 26.4; 1920, 24.0; and in 1900, 22.9. 

The change in the slant of the lines at the extreme right 
of the accompanying chart shows that the tendency toward 
an older population has increased recently. In 1935, 63.4 
per cent of the population was over twenty years old; 1930, 
61.2 per cent; 1900, 55.7 per cent. For age forty-five there 
were similar changes: in 1935, 24.6 per cent were over forty- 
five; 1930, 22.8 per cent; 1900, 17.7 per cent. The change 
in the percentages during the last five years is equal to or 
nearly equal to that of the preceding ten-year period. 

Because the population has been increasing, the number 
of people in most of the younger age brackets has not 
decreased as the group became a smaller proportion of 
the whole population. The actual number of persons 
under ten years did decrease from 24,051,999 (19.6 per 
cent) in 1930 to 22,239,700 (17.5 per cent) in 1935. 

Many factors affect the age distribution of the country’s 


population. Changes in the number and average age of 
emigrants and the birth and death rates at different ages 
are involved. Over the half century from 1880 to 1930 
these forces so worked that per year on the average the 
median age of the population increased by 1.3 months; 
over the last five years the average increase per year in 
the median age was 2.9 months. 

To those who plan the long-distance future of American 
enterprises, the age distribution is of obvious interest. 
That there is an increasing proportion of the population 
in the higher age groups is of significance in markets 
available for products, entertainment, and travel. Just 
now the figures are of especial interest in connection with 
old-age pensions and similar topics. 


Common Stock Price Changes 


Everyone KNows that the market prices of common 
stocks went up last year. Again people talk of how every- 
thing has moved up, though everyone knows that even in 
times of general advances there are issues that do not in- 
crease in price. 

To what extent the list followed the upward advance 
last year is shown by the accompanying chart from the 
New York Stock Exchange Bulletin. Of 683 of the more 
active common stocks (after eliminating “split-ups” and 
reorganizations) listed on the Exchange, 563 ended the 
year at a higher quotation than they entered it; 120 at a 
lower. During the year the total market value of all 
common stocks listed increased by 29.4 per cent. 

The number of issues that advanced more than 28.5 per 
cent was the same as the number that either declined or 
advanced less than 28.5 per cent. Some issues advanced 
to prices something more than four times those at the be- 
ginning of the year; others fell to prices as low as one- 
seventh of those with which the year started. The longest 
bar in the chart shows that there were more issues that 
advanced from zero to 25 per cent than in any other of 
the designated 25 per cent intervals. The chart em- 
phasizes the diverse price trends present. 
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PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN 683 Common Srock PRICES 

—The height of the bars shows the number of issues 

which had price changes within the percentage limits 
indicated at the bottom of the chart. 
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LEGAL DECISIONS 
THAT WILL AFFECT BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN WERNE, S.J.D. 


Each month there are summarized here those decisions of the upper courts 


and important regulatory bodies which may be of especial significance in 


determining company policies. Mr. Werne is Supervisor of the Bureau 
of Legal Research at the New York University College of Law and Editor- 
in-Chief of “Current Legal Thought.” 


District Court Acts in 
National Biscuit Case 


THe Feperat Trape ComMMiIssion just 
scored a judicial point in the United 
States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York. 
granted it a writ of mandamus com- 


That court 


pelling the National Biscuit Company 
to answer questionnaires pertaining to 
its volume of business, business with 
particular customers, its net sales of 
particular products, the net cost of 
materials entering into manufactured 
products sold, the total cost of goods 
sold, and the name, position, annual 
cost salary and other compensation 
paid to each officer of the corporation. 
This information was demanded in 
connection with agricultural income 
investigation authorized by the Con- 
gress for the purpose of enabling the 


“ 


Congress “to consider whether new 
legislation should be enacted or exist- 
ing legislation amended.” 

The corporation concedes that it is 
engaged in interstate commerce. It 
contends, however, that a disclosure of 
the information sought by the Com- 
mission would place it “at a distinct 
disadvantage in competing with its 


‘ 


business rivals and in dealing with its 
customers,” that it constitutes an un- 
reasonable search and seizure, in vio- 
lation of the Fourth Amendment; that 
questions it refuses to answer concern 
the corporation’s intrastate as well as 
its interstate activities. 

The District Court ruled that Con- 


gress has properly authorized the Com- 
mission to compel the disclosures made. 
INor is the Fourth Amendment vio- 
lated by Congress conducting an in- 
quiry and compelling the production 
of testimony concerning matters on 
which it is essential that Congress be 
informed in order to frame legislation. 
Stafford v. Wallace, 258 U. S. 521. 
(Federal Trade Commission v. Na- 
tional Biscuit Company.) 


Are There Property Rights 
in Confidential Information? 


Mucu uas lately been heard about 
constitutional rights and_ protection 
against unlawful search and seizure. 
The SEC hears the cry periodically. 
The Circuit Court has shown an in- 
clination to favor the Commission in 
the recent case of McMann v. Securities 
and Exchange Commission (C.C.A., 
Second). 

In that case the Commission had 
grounds to believe that X had engaged 
in illegal manipulations in the price of 
stocks which it was investigating. It 
issued subpoenas duces tecum (requir- 
ing books to be produced) ordering 
X’s brokers to produce copy of his ac- 
count with them during certain pe- 
riods. The brokers were willing to 
comply with the subpoenas, but X 
sought to enjoin them. He argued the 
subpoenas were void because they ex- 
ceeded the scope of the inquiry, and 
amounted to an unreasonable search 
and seizure of his papers contrary to 
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the Fourth Amendment (insuring 
against unlawful search and seizure). 
The Circuit Court of Appeals, Second 
Circuit, ruled that the disclosure of 
brokers’ accounts for a public purpose 
would not be enjoined. Even if the 
plaintiff could claim a violation of the 
Fourth Amendment, the subpoenas 
were not too broad. The statute grant- 
ing the SEC its powers was constitu- 
tional. 

One who cannot show a property in- 
terest in the property searched or seized 
-annot object. Under the interpreta- 
tion of the Supreme Court the guaranty 
of the Fourth Amendment only ex- 
tends to tangible property, and the 
plaintiff's claim was to an exclusive 
property right 7m the information con- 
tained in the books. The plaintiff's 
claim that its confidential information 
could not be disclosed was not favor- 
ably received by the court. Equity, it 
is agreed, may sometimes forbid the 
unconscionable disclosure of confiden- 
tial information to private persons, but 
this immunity has not been extended 
to prevent disclosure for a public pur- 
pose, unless the proceeding is wholly 
void or without legal sanction. 


Good Faith of Brokers 
Accepted in SEC Case 


Tue Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission was denied a preliminary in- 
junction in its suit to restrain brokers 
from violating the Securities Act of 
1933 and the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934 by payment of secret commis- 
sion to persons recommending the pur- 
chase of corporate stock which was 
being sold by these brokers. 

In this case the brokers acted in good 
faith, without knowledge of the illegal- 
ity of the practice, and discontinued it 


























when informed thereof. In fact, one 
of the defendants consulted an em- 
ployee of the so-called “Interpretive 
Division” of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission in New York 
City and was informed that they had 
a right to pay such commissions to 
persons other than “customers’ men.” 

The defendants further testified that 
they were not aware of the fact that the 
recipient of the commissions was a cus- 
tomers’ man. Even though the Com- 
mission denied that it was bound by 
the advice given by its employee, the 
Circuit Court refused to grant the in- 
junction. 

Assuming, for the sake of argument, 
said the Court, “that the defendants 
were shown to have been violating 
valid statutes before the plaintiff 
(Commission) undertook the investi- 
gation, we are confronted with evi- 
dence that such acts were committed 
only after steps had been taken which 
gave reasonable ground to believe that 
they did not run counter to the inter- 
pretation of the law by the plaintiff it- 
self and with the fact that, when it ap- 
peared that plaintiff did not approve, 
the practices were discontinued before 
this suit was started. It must be recog- 
nized that these laws do materially 
alter the methods, hitherto lawful, 
which may be employed in security 
transactions, and the debatable nature 
of permissible conduct is apparent from 
a reading of the sections which are 
directly involved in this suit... . 

“Ordinarily, it is no sufficient answer 
to a motion for an injunction that the 
improper conduct repeated in the past 
has been discontinued when action to 
impose legal restraint is known or 
thought to be in the offing (citing au- 
thorities), for the likelihood of a re- 
sumption of the acts is a continuing 
menace. But when such a likelihood 
does not in reason exist, justification for 
such drastic action as the issuance of a 
preliminary injunction is lacking, since 
there is in fact no lawful purpose to be 
served.” Securities and Exchange 
Commission v. Torr (US.C.C.A., 
Second Circuit). 


No Relief by Injunction 
from Unconstitutional Taxes 


AN EMPLOYER could not litigate the 
constitutionality of excise tax imposed 
under the Social Security Act in a suit 
for declaratory judgment or in suit for 
injunction restraining the collection of 
the tax. The tax being laid for the 
general welfare of the United States, 
may be intended to recoup in part the 
vast Congressional expenditures to re- 
lieve unemployment. In any event, 
concluded the Court—“relief by in- 
junction in an inferior court is not 
ordinarily available to stop even an un- 
constitutional tax before its unconsti- 
tutionality has been settled by the 
Supreme Court. Differing judgments 
may not thus embarrass the fiscal oper- 
ations of the United States.” Beeland 
Wholesale Co. v. Davis (US.C.C.A,, 
Fifth Circuit.) 


Good Faith Depends Upon 
Facts, Says 77-B Decision 


Tue Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Seventh Circuit, ruled that the fact that 
a corporation was organized for the 
particular purpose of making available 
to the organizer the benefits of 77-B of 
the Bankruptcy Act does not in itself 
establish want of good faith. Congress 
with the intent to relieve involved 
corporations has provided a feasible 
method whereby under Federal juris- 
diction the objections of unreasonable 
minorities may be omitted, periods of 
redemption avoided, and prompt re- 
organization achieved upon affirmative 
vote of a majority of all the creditors. 

Whether good faith exists in a par- 
ticular case depends upon all the facts 
and circumstances. No one specific 
fact can ordinarily be given paramount 
weight in deciding the question. Said 
the Court: “If it is obvious that a 
debtor is attempting unreasonably to 
deter and harass creditors in their bona- 
fide efforts to realize upon their secu- 
rities, good faith does not exist. But 
if it is apparent that the purpose is not 
to delay or defeat creditors but rather 
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to put an end to long delays, adminis- 
trative expenses, statutory periods of 
redemption and unreasonable obstruc- 
tion by minorities, incident too fre- 
quently, we are sorry to observe, to 
mortgage foreclosure, and to invoke 
the operation of the act in the spirit 
indicated by Congress in the legisla- 
tion, namely, to attempt to effect a 
speedy efficient reorganization, upon a 
feasible basis, supported by more than 
two-thirds of all the creditors, good 
faith cannot be denied.” Loeb Apart- 
ments, Inc. v. Malwitz (US.C.C.A., 
Seventh Circuit). 


Social Security Rulings from 
Internal Revenue Bureau 


THE OWNER of improved real estate 
and not the managing agent thereof is 
the “employer” within the meanings 
of Title VIII and IX of the Social Secu- 
rity Act where the agent generally 
supervises pursuant to an agency con- 
tract. “Even though the owner may 
authorize the company to collect the 
employees’ tax, the owner is responsible 
for any failure to do so. .. .” 


Power districts created under Ne- 
braska statutes owning, constructing, 
and operating electric light and power 
systems or irrigation works are politi- 
cal subdivisions of the State, excepted 
from term “employment.” 


State banks organized under the gen- 
eral banking law of Maryland are not 
instrumentalities of the State exempted 
under the Social Security Act. 


Room and board furnished by soror- 
ity to its employees constitue “wages.” 
“The medium in which the remunera- 
tion is paid or payable is immaterial. 
... In computing the cash value of 
the board and lodging, the sorority 
must determine the fair, reasonable 
cash value thereof. . . .” 


Royalty payments for licenses to 
manufacture patented articles are not 
wages subject to the taxes. 
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WHAT'S NEW IN BUSINESS 


HERE 


OINCIDENT with a report that 
Tokyo subway stations will soon 
be equipped to show newsreels, con- 
struction has been begun in New 
York’s Grand Central Terminal tor 
just such a theatre. Commuters and 
other passengers number 120,000 daily; 
other passers-through, more than 400,- 
000. Estimates of how many persons 
will pass the theatre’s doors, using the 
Graybar Building corridor, are not 
quoted with as great certainty—enough 
doubtless to warrant a twenty-year 
rental totalling $586,500 and construc- 
tion costs of approximately $100,000. 
Architects are Sloan and Robertson. 
The bored and the early might have 
had their theatre five years earlier had 
it not been for the depression, for Archi- 
tect Sloan (now also director of Grand 
Central Newsreel Theatre, Inc.) has 
toyed with the idea since 1931. Under 
way at last, it will seat 242, open 
April 15. 


Heating Does It 


Nor LONG ago it was an axiom in the 
steel industry that if one wanted a 
metal with new properties it could be 
had by contriving a new alloy. Recent 
advances in metallurgical research now 
indicate that many new properties can 
be achieved simply through variations 
in the cut and dried method of heat 
treating. One such method is “nor- 
malizing,” heating steel to above its 
critical temperature and then cooling 
it in air. 

The Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. an- 
nounces that by utilizing this normal- 
izing treatment it has developed the 
Brunorizing process, which brings 
about a refinement in grain structure 
and results in greater toughness, duc- 
tility, and resistance to breakage. A 
Brunorized rail for example can be 
twisted through three complete turns 
without showing signs of fracture; a 
rail cooled bv the usual process will 


otten break after a single twist. Again, 
the increased tensile ductility will be a 
major advantage during cold weather, 
when the stresses of high speed trans- 
portation are maximized. 
Brunorizing entails reheating. Al- 
lowed to cool from 1750-1900" F. to a 
temperature between goo° and 1100° 
F., Brunorized rails are then delivered 
to a second furnace where they are 
brought back to 1550° F., about 100° 
above their critical temperature. 


Counting Noses 

Incit1NG the envy of countless apart- 
ment dwellers, Dr. Nevil Monroe 
Hopkins, inventor, succeeded three 
years ago in causing 250,000 listeners 
simultaneously to turn off their radios. 
Seeking to determine the size of the 
audience commanded by a certain 
WOR program, Dr. Hopkins in- 
structed all tuned in to turn off their 
sets. As the listeners obeyed, thereby 
reducing the total power load, Dr. 


These rails leaving the Brunorizing 
furnace (Heating Does It) must be of 
a certain temperature or be scrapped. 





AND THERE WITH THE AGENCY'S REPORTERS 


Hopkins watched Public Service of 
New Jersey meters fall, divided the 
loss by the average load for a single 
radio, counted noses. 

Apart from the immediate social 
benefits involved, the experiment was 
heralded as a great triumph.  Evi- 
dently the day was not far off when 
program-appeal could be accurately de- 
termined and market research brought 
up to the minute for skeptical sponsors. 

That day is now even nearer. Dr. 
Hopkins has perfected an inexpensive 
device which, attached to your radio, 
automatically throws a slight addi- 
tional load on supplying generators, in 
response to a tone signal from the 
broadcasting station. Division of the 
total load by the wattage of a single in- 
strument gives the number of listeners. 

An added feature is a push-button, 
which operates the device manually, 
enabling listeners to vote “Yes” or 
“No” on the program itself or on 
broader questions of public opinion. 

Two nationally known radio manu- 
facturers have sent “very definite writ- 
ten expressions of interest.” Turnover 
in receiving sets is 10 per cent a year, 
making possible a representative 
sample one year after “Radiovoter” has 
been adopted by major producers. 


More Miles on Rayon 

AFTER TEN years of research cul- 
minating in exhaustive tests on Ari- 
zona’s desert roads, the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company announces that in 
rayon cord it has found a pneumatic 
tire fabric which will throw off suc- 
cessfully the excessive internal heat 
generated by high speed, heavy load 
buses and trucks. 

According to P. W. Litchfield, presi- 
dent, experiments demonstrate that 
tires made of “Rayotwist” may be ex- 
pected to give, in some instances, four 
to five times as much mileage as other 
tires. Where speed is not excessive 
































and moderate loads are carried, how- 
ever, as in normal passenger-car use, 
they do not surpass the performance 
of standard tires. 


Export Problem 


To THE END that readers who are ex- 
porters may reassure themselves that 
others too have their translation prob- 
lems we publish the following post- 
card, recently received from Nigeria: 

“ereeee Tos. aaa 
manager, F. *#**#* 
Lagos, Nig. 
16-1-36 
Dear Sirs; 

Having been recomended you to us 
by an attach firm that you have a good 
export, So we seize this opportunity to 
forward you these few lines of ours, to 
please kindly forward us with same. 
And we shall be very glad and thank- 
ful if you can recomend us to one of 
your best firms. Please enclose form, 
and say whether we are paying through 
a bank or not, and also information 
of payment. We hope to hear good 
and early reply from you soon. 


N.B. Weare 

New Year’s 

export is Yours truly 
wanted 
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manager ” 


The President’s Assistants 


THe mucH talked-of requirements 
for the proposed staff of six assistants 
to the President, “high competence, 
great physical vigor, and a passion for 
anonymity,” are the sublimation of a 
British civil servant’s long experience. 
“Who,” cynics have asked, “can meet 
these tests?” There is a very simple 
reason why the cynics cannot think of 
any likely candidates. The best ones, 
of course, are best because of their very 
“passion for anonymity.” 


Planless Townsendite 


From TIME to time exasperated mer- 
chants, finding Dun & Brapstreet’s 
retail survey questionnaire an outlet 





Winner of the American Management Association award for the year’s best package was 


the Adrienne Cosmetics line of the United Drug Company. Designer: 


for excess steam, set down not only 
operating figures, but also their long 
pent-up, innermost feelings. Retailer 
of (a) secondhand tools, (b) boots and 
shoes, and (c) other junk in the Blue 
Mountains, Oregon, makes these con- 
tributions to composite averages: 

My books showed the following: 
Don’t keep books; Net sales in 1936: 
None at a profit or a living. Spend 
out as fast as I get it; 

Closing inventory: No money in 
bank, no money to count; Salaries to 
officers: none; Salaries to employees: 
none; Bad debt losses: all; Total ex- 
pense of doing business: the whole 
works; My total net sales the previous 
year were: none, I have existed—that 
is all. 

But evidently all hope had not fled. 
Glued to the lower right-hand corner 
was a cherry-colored sticker, with this 
legend: “There is no substitute for 
the Townsend Plan.” 


Numbers Game 
Over AssocraTED Press wires recently 
came this dispatch from Olean, New 
York: 


“Erwin M. Forbush, credit man, is 


Gustav Jensen. 


authority for this retort by a harassed 
debtor to a dunning letter: 

‘Each Saturday night I make out a 
separate slip for the amount owed 
each of my creditors. These I put 
in a hat and draw out one slip,’ Erwin 
quoted the debtor. “That bill I pay 
immediately.’ 

‘So, one more letter out of you like 
the last and I take you out of my Satur- 
day night raffle.’” 


Peace Amid Turmoil 


THE MAN-BITES-DoG episode in labor 
relations occurred late in March. After 
Winter months which witnessed end- 
less variations on a single theme—the 
sit-down, employer-employee amity 
made news. 

Act I: CIO launched a plan to or- 
ganize Standard Oil of New Jersey re- 
finery workers. Act II: The answer 
of these non-union workers was a vote 
of confidence in their existing employee 
representation plan. Act III: Em- 
ployee representatives conferred with 
company officials, obtained a wage in- 
crease of 10c. an hour for 6,500 workers. 
It was the second “adjustment” so 
gained in four moaths. 
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THE BUSINESS BOOKSHELF 


BUSINESS ... FINANCE ... ECONOMICS . . . GOVERNMENT 


N The Problem of Business Failures, 
(The Dolphin Press, Philadelphia, 
157 pages, $2.25) Paui J. FitzPatrick 
has attempted a theoretical study of 
commercial and industrial embarrass- 
ments. Unfortunately, he has _ suc- 
ceeded, and the study is theoretical. 

It is a widespread conception among 
students of business affairs, and accord- 
ing to this reviewer, a misconception, 
that liabilities of business failures repre- 
sent economic loss, a waste which, 
FitzPatrick writes, “must obviously be 
borne by society.” 

The assets of an embarrassed enter- 
prise, that is, the merchandise, furni- 
ture, fixtures, machinery and tools, are 
disposed of in behalf of creditors and 
these assets (economic capital) are 
again put to use by the purchasers. If 


BOOK 


a liquor wholesaler extends credit to a 
Broadway night club and is unable to 
collect, there is no more economic loss 
than if I buy 100 shares of common 
stock at ninety and sell it at ten. There 
is a loss to my pocketbook but no par- 
ticular “economic loss.” 

Then, there is apparently some con- 
fusion when the author writes that 
creditors of business failures “do not 
recover more than 1o per cent, on the 
average.” The confusion seems to be 
brought about by using the bankruptcy 
statistics (which include individual 
bankruptcies) of the Attorney-General, 
which show an average recovery for 
1920-1934 of only 8.28 per cent. 

As far as this reviewer knows there 
has been no recent comprehensive 
study of average payments to creditors 
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BIG BUSINESS: ITS GROWTH AND 
PLACE, by the Corporation Survey 
Committee of the Twentieth Century 
Fund, 102 pages, $1.35. 


WHOLESALING PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE, by Theodore N. Beckman 
and Nathanael H. Engle. Ronald Press, 
598 pages, $4. 

GRAPHS AND THEIR APPLICA- 
TION TO SPECULATION, by G. W. 
Cole. Bernbee Press, 278 pages, $7.50. 
THE GOVERNMENT'S HAND IN 
BUSINESS, by Murray G. Lee. Baker 
& Voorhis, 435 pages, $5. 
RECIPROCITY, by William S. Culbert- 
son. McGraw-Hill, 294 pages, $3. 


GETTING AND EARNING, by Ray- 
mond T. Bye and Ralph H. Blodgett. 
F. S. Crofts, 267 pages, $2.25. 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY, by H. 
Bennett. Chemical Publishing Company 
of New York, 242 pages, $2.75. 

THE PROBLEM OF BUSINESS FAIL- 
URES, by Paul J. Fitz Patrick. Dolphin 


Press, 146 pages, $2.25. 


ARE YOU A STOCKHOLDER, by 
Alden Winthrop. Covici Friede, 320 
pages, $2.50. 








Chairman of committee: Ralph E. Flanders, 
president, Jones and Lamson Machine Co.; 
other committee members: A. A. Berle, Jr., 
William J. Donovan, Harry W. Laidler. 


Respectively Professor of Business Organ- 
ization, Ohio State Univesity, and Assis- 
tant Director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 


President, George W. Cole Grain Co.; mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Trade; author 
of Successful Speculation, A Business. 


Member of the New York Bar, associate of 
the law firm of Laughlin, Gerard, Bowers, 
and Halpin. 


For many years vice-chairman of the U. S. 
Tariff Commission; one-time envoy to Rou- 
mania, later to Chile; instructor, School of 
Foreign Service, Georgetown University. 


The former is author of Principles of Eco- 
nomics and Applied Economics; both are 
members of the Economics Department, 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. 


Editor-in-chief, “The Chemical Formulary’ 
and “Practical Everyday Chemistry,” Fel- 
low of the American Institute of Chemistry. 
Professor of Economics, Catholic University 
of America; author of Symptoms of In- 
dustrial Failures; magazine contributor. 

A business consultant who knows his way 
in and around big business where many 
others have gotten lost. 








of embarrassed industrial and commer- 
cial concerns, but in every-day life 
when a settlement of less than 25c. on 
the dollar is offered, there is generally 
a frank, full discussion and, in the 
cutting-up trades, no words are minced. 
When an offer to creditors is 4oc. or 
more on the dollar, it is invariably ac- 
cepted even if the creditors know the 
bankrupt is getting away “with 
murder.” 

When a $1,000,000 or $10,000,000 cor- 
poration is petitioned into receivership, 
the creditors in the final reorganization 
very often get out with a whole skin— 
and even without tattoo marks. Wit- 
ness, Paramount Publix Corporation, 
McCrory Stores Corporation, National 
Department Stores Corporation. So, 
all in all, it might just be that creditors 


SUMMARY 


A statistical account telling “how large big business bulks in 
comparison with the smaller concern, on the American eco- 
nomic map as a whole and on the various sectors of the map 
which represent specific industries and groups of industries.” 


A new textbook for students of marketing, for economists and 
statisticians, and for the business men themselves who are en- 
gaged in or concerned with this strategic function, distributing 
annually 42 billions of goods and services. 


How to read the future trend of commodity prices in the graphs 
of past price movements and thus reduce the risk in speculation 
to the level of all other lines of business. 


An analysis of the powers of the Federal Government and the 
separate States under the constitution, and of the limitation 
placed upon their respective powers by court decisions. 


“A business transaction across a political frontier is usually, 
when regarded as an import, viewed with suspicion, but when 
regarded as an export it is considered a national boon.” <A 
defense of Secretary of State Hull’s reciprocal trade program. 


A study of inequality by economists who believe that economics 
should be extended beyond the stage of simple description of 
the respective parts played by wages, interest, rent, and profits— 
extended to evaluation and thence to programs of improvement. 


Manual and reference book dedicated to the protection of the 
consumer's health and pocketbook; ‘“‘names are not named,” but 
rather it is written in terms of types of products and materials. 


A theoretical study which considers business failure synonymous 
with economic loss and accordingly calls for a greater sense of 
social responsibility in business. Discussed on this page. 


A striking study of the financial and management policies of 
many of our nationally known corporations brought to light 
between the lines of annual corporate reports. 
































of business enterprises would probably 
average 4oc. to 50c. on a dollar and 
not 10¢. 

In a chapter on “Causes of Industrial 
Enterprises Failures and Their Rem- 
edies,” the author does give a compre- 
hensive list of the causes of business 
embarrassments. The list, however, is 
not well ordered, as he points out that 
such reasons as “changes in style, fad, 
and/or habit” are external factors, gen- 


erally beyond the control of business 
executives. There is, however, no one 
policy to which the real executive gives 
more serious study and attention than 
the matter of such changes. Stude- 
baker went from wagons to automo- 
biles; Curtiss from motorcycles to aero- 
planes. Many concerns today are 
switching their primary line into air 
conditioning —Reviewed by Roy A. 
FoULKE. 


PROGRESS IN SELF-REGIMENTATION 
OF BRITISH INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 11) 


suffering from redundancy, outworn 
machinery, and internal strife. The 
industry replied that it could do noth- 
ing with these conditions on a broad 
scale unless foreign competition were 
kept from the British market. There 
was gradually worked out, through a 
series of conferences, an arrangement 
under which protection was granted, 
provided the industry took advantage 
of its safeguarded position to reorgan- 
ize technically, structurally, and 
“spiritually” and also to open negotia- 
tions with the Continental cartel. 
The committee recommended heavy 
rates of duty on a wide range of semi- 
finished iron and steel products, the 
duties to remain in effect for limited 
periods of time during which the in- 
dustry was to proceed at full speed 
with its reorganization. There was 
formed the British Iron and Steel Fed- 
eration, constituted both by individual 
companies and by associations covering 
the many branches of the industry. 


Price Controls 


The exact number of associations 
affiliated directly or indirectly with the 
Association is a matter of some uncer- 
tainty but the net result of the struc- 
tural reorganization of the industry is 
the creation of somewhere between 
fifty and seventy-five such agencies, 
each one of which controls tightly the 
prices on all products within its range, 
and many of which, as well, embrace 


quota allocation and “put-and-take” 
compensation schemes. 

These associations culminate in the 
Federation. The Federation has, as its 
independent chairman, Sir Andrew 
Duncan, formerly a leading shipbuilder 
and the first chairman of the British 
Central Electricity Board. It is the 
chairman’s task to iron out difficulties 
and “collisions” which arise in connec- 
tion with the operation of the various 
schemes within the industry, to present 
the industry to the Government, and 
in turn to impress upon the industry 
currently its obligations in the light of 
the assistance which the Government 
has granted. 


Cartel Agreement 


Negotiations were commenced in 
November, 1934, for an agreement with 
the Continental cartel, but British over- 
tures proved fruitless until the British 
Import Duties Advisory Committee, 
co-operating with the industry, brought 
about a substantial increase in the 
duties on the principal steel imports. 

By August 1, 1935, the Continen- 
tal cartel and the British steel industry 
were in full accord, and interna. 
tional self-regulation of the industry 
was achieved. The arrangement was 
capped by a clause in the Finance Bill 
of 1936 providing for a system of li- 
censing under which the amount of 
steel imports into Britain and the chan- 
nels and destination of these imports 
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are largely under the control of the 
Federation, with, of course, general 
supervision by the Import Duties Com- 
mittee. 

The exact relationship between the 
Government and the steel industry is 
unique, but what has occurred in this 
case very explicitly with reference to 
industry reorganization and price con- 
trol has occurred in a less formal way 
in many other instances. 

The committee is anxious to pro- 
mote the effective organization of those 
industries with which it has dealings 
so that it may secure, from persons 
authorized to speak, reliable commit- 
ments relative to the conduct of these 
industries in the event protection is 
granted, and so that it may be assured 
that benefits conferred by such pro- 
tection will not be dissipated by sub- 
sequent destructive price cutting. 

One feature of the reorganization 
which it will be worthwhile to watch 
is the growth of the “independent 
chairman idea”—a man occupying 
much the same position with reference 
to his industry as that enjoyed today by 





PREPARE YOUR BUSINESS FOR 


has picked up steadily since 1932; more 
residences, office buildings, loft struc- 
tures, and factories are going up. These 
will call for more furniture, carpets, 
glass, wallpaper, plumbing, machinery, 
and fixtures. Great Britain must lay 
in millions of tons of food to be pre- 
pared for her next war. Germany 
is short of grain. Labor is getting 
more money; prices must hold up.” 

I listened attentively. Here was a 
successful, experienced business man, 
who had actually seen and knew the 
world, who knew his way around with 
bankers, politicians, European busi- 
ness men, and American associates. I 
decided to make no break in his rea- 
soning, not to ask how he had arrived 
at the period of “two or three years” 
for which he believed business would 
be good, not to ask why that period 
should be preferred to “ten months” or 








Judge Landis or Will Hays in the 
United States. As different industries, 
organized under price and production 
schemes, begin to impinge upon each 
other, one might expect the rise of 
inter-industry chairmen, and, indeed, 
the ultimate appearance of a super- 
chairman or “dictator” for all of British 
industry. It is to be doubted, however, 
whether the development of the or- 
ganization of British industry will ever 
in fact continue to this logical end. 

It remains to be pointed out that the 
present structure of British industry, 
largely conditioned though it is by 
Government action, is in no sense the 
product of any political party or plat- 
form. No political party as such is 
sponsoring it and no political party 
stands opposed. The Government of 
the day, without opposition in this re- 
spect, is encouraging the movement in 
spirit, financially, by example, and by 
compulsion; but it accepts no respon- 
sibility for the program as a whole or 
for any of its parts. The supervision 
which it exercises is of the most gen- 
eral sort, and while the Government is 


(Continued from page 14) 


“five years.” If I did, he might go off 
on some tangent like the discussion of 
the acquired rights of operating man- 
agements, and forget his main line of 
thought. And it was well I didn’t 
interrupt for then followed a supple- 
mental conclusion. “At the end of two 
or three years we shall probably have 
another depression. I don’t think as 
strenuous or as prolonged as the last 
one, but sufficiently promiscuous to 
make more of us wonder than the 
last one.” 


Emotion and Belief 


Here was no thought of prevention, 
no thought of possible practical ways 
and means to control good times, but 
here was an inferred question, why? 
Like war, depressions seem to have 
little effect upon our minds, at least 
upon the mind of the typical business 
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very definitely a part of the total pic- 
ture the program must not be thought 
of as governmental in character." 

This attitude of the Government is 
fully appreciated and reciprocated by 
industy. Industry is willing to ask for 
compulsory Government powers and 
financial assistance only in those rare 
cases where all of the usual weapons 
in the armory of industrial persuasion 
are unable to bring recalcitrant minor- 
ities into line. In those instances where 
industry might be tempted to seek 
Government assistance, the govern- 
mental supervision which must accom- 
pany it is usually sufficiently dreaded 
to halt the request. 

Finally it must be noted that while 
all England is planning, the plans are 
limited each to a specific industry and 
are designed primarily to meet short- 
run situations. The English industrial 
system is becoming increasingly con- 
trolled, but England is far removed 
from a “planned economy.” 





1—This article makes no attempt to cover the many 
instances of governmental activity within the fields of 
agricultural production and marketing and the formal 
public utilities—transport, communications, electricity 
supply, etc. 


TOMORROW 


operator, only on his emotions. Here 
was a man, however, who was begin- 
ning to believe that the next depression 
would make more of us wonder. 

In Europe everyone is afraid, afraid 
of revolution, afraid of the war which 
is on the way. Another conflagration 
of European nationalities seems to be 
expected as an obvious reality. The 
rich classes of each country fear the 
revolt of the masses which would take 
their wealth and power away at one 
fell swoop, and the masses fear dictator- 
ship of fascism as representative of the 
interests of the rich. Each country is 
afraid of some other; Russia is fearful 
of Germany and Japan; Germany of 
Russia and France; France of Ger- 
many; Italy of England; and England 
of Italy. These reciprocal fears are evi- 
dent in the ever increasing armaments 
of each country, strenuous preparation 
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for the struggle around the corner. 

This state of mind of the classes and 
the masses in the European countries 
is as nothing compared with the ex- 
pectancy of American business men of 
our next depression. Every business 
man to whom [| have talked during the 
past six months has it in the back- 
ground of his mind. He’s waiting for 
the next depression to come to fruition, 
not in a few months, but some time in 
the future. He expects to take it as the 
Chinese take a periodic famine; as the 
colonists took periodic raids from the 
frontier Indians; as stock exchange 
brokers, dentists, plumbing equipment 
salesmen, toy manufacturers, con- 
verters of cotton goods, conservative as 
well as Marxian writers, business mén 
who guide the affairs of million-dollar 
corporations, and those who own and 
operate corner drug stores took the last 
depression. There seems to be some 
idea that, like the British, we'll muddle 
through. 


Why Depressions? 


Perhaps it’s the gradual application 
of European fatalism to the most pro- 
gressive economic community in the 
world which no longer has a safety 
valve in an unsettled Western frontier. 
Perhaps it’s a more widespread reali- 
zation of the fundamental weakness of 
a system which can solve almost any 
manufacturing and some distributing 
problems, but where the men who 
created that system have so far been 
unable to control its widespread effects 
because they have been unable to cor- 
relate individualism and initiative with 
broad co-operative movements. Per- 
haps we have sometimes been guided 
a little too much by the pursuit of 
acquisitiveness. 

Today we are in the midst of a period 
when everyone except the retail buyer 
is interested in putting up prices, not 
only the prices of securities, but of cocoa 
beans, roast beef, and cigarettes, a pe- 
riod which strangely enough is char- 
acterized by the expanding profits of 
representative business units and an 
army of unemployed. Here we truly 


have an enigma of machine civilization 
which no rational individual would 
have forecast a decade ago. 

As we travel up and down the in- 
cline planes, across the valleys, and over 
the peaks of business activity and de- 
pression, there takes place a constant 
turnover of business enterprises. Each 
year they come and go by the hundreds 
of thousands; when the understructure 
is weakened, failures increase, and 
when rising commodity prices again 
give the business community a solid 
foundation in profitable operations, 
failures decrease. 

The business man is very much 
aware of depressions today. He re- 
membered the overbuilding and the 
widespread speculation in commodi- 
ties of 1921 about five years and then 
unconsciously he began to prepare for 


the debacle of 1929 and 1930. How 


long will he remember the more crucial 
struggles of the past few years? Pre- 
paredness in business is an essential 
policy to success. The competent man- 
agement is guided by his reasons and 
not by his emotions; he builds his busi- 
ness levees before they are needed; he 
anticipates the unexpected. 


Signs of Danger 


Those business enterprises operated 
by the less experienced managements 
whose sole guide is the maximum of 
immediate profits become involved in 
top-heavy investments in real estate, 
buildings, machinery, equipment, fur- 
niture and fixtures; in speculation in 
inventory to obtain an unearned profit; 
in widespread extension of unsound 
credit to marginal customers; and last 
but not least, in excessive liabilities. 
They are the enterprises which become 
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vulnerable and subject to the deadly . 


virus which find a temporary resting- 
place in run-down tissues. 

Those enterprises, on the other hand, 
which are operated by managements 
whose viewpoints cover a longer pe- 
riod, whose ideas are tempered by ulti- 
mate success and prosperity, who are 
willing to advertise today to build sta- 
bility for tomorrow, who prepare their 
business levees for a future flood; those 
concerns take the valleys, the peaks, 
and the inclined planes over the years 
in the same strong, powerful stride. 

The really capable operating man- 


PAYING FOR 


agements are composed of men, who 
like Andrew Carnegie, are prepared 
to take advantage of a depression. 
They anticipate the rise and fall in 
purchasing power and the fluctuations 
in sales and so keep their balance sheets 
clean and healthy, their fixed assets in 
proportion to their tangible net worth, 
their inventories in proportion to net 
sales and net working capital, their re- 
ceivables healthy, and their liabilities 
always within reasonable limits. And 
when times are “good” they review 
their financial policies to be prepared 
for the morrow. 


HIGHWAYS 


(Continued from spage 22) 


Municipal Service Department of Dun 
& Brapstreet, Inc. It is pointed out 
that while State highway debt still 
represents but a small part of the total 
State and municipal debt outstanding, 
it has grown at a rate far above the 
average and the total does not have a 
proportionate distribution among the 
States. While one-third now have no 
highway debt and the majority of the 
borrowers have followed safe and con- 
servative policies, in one State excessive 
highway debt resulted in default and 
in several others debt service is now 
absorbing a major portion of available 
highway revenues. In these latter 
States the payment for depreciating 
highways has already become a genu- 
ine encroachment on funds for main- 
tenance and new construction. 
During the recent harassing search 
for funds, some legislatures have en- 
acted gasoline taxes for non-highway 
purposes and others have appropriated 
existing levies for non-highway pur- 
poses. Until the onset of the depres- 
sion the only diversion of any size was 
for schools. During the past five years, 
however, heavy diversions have been 
made for relief purposes. Of the four- 


teen States which use gasoline tax 
funds for non-highway purposes, six 
apply the amounts diverted, either 
directly or indirectly, to emergency re- 


lief. The importance of this diversion 














is emphasized by its including several 
of the States which have high motor 
fuel consumption, so that a 1c. special 
tax means a large revenue, as in New 
York and Pennsylvania. 

Since such diversions are for emer- 
gency purposes, the arrangement is 
likely to be temporary, with periodic 
consideration by the legislatures with 
its attendant opportunity for public 
pressure to be made effective. There 
are other instances, unfortunately, in 
which States have tied up highway 
revenues for non-highway purposes in 
relatively irrevocable form. Such is the 
case where highway revenue has been 
pledged for debt service on non-high- 
way bonds as, for example, in New 
Jersey, Oklahoma, and Tennessee. 

The subject of diversion is, of course, 
a debatable one, and arguments of 
varying impressiveness have been ad- 
vanced by both sides. The strongest 
argument of the opponents of diver- 
sion, however, lies in the inadequacy 
of the present highway system and the 
necessity of bringing it into line with 
trafic requirements. While limited 
diversion may be condoned as a tem- 
porary expedient in a period of serious 
emergency, once the crisis is past the 
revenues accruing from gasoline and 
motor vehicle license taxes should be 
concentrated on the creation of a high- 
way system worthy the name. 
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CONTRIBUTORS . . . . COMING NEXT MONTH 








VERYONE who has followed the 

events of the last few years knows 
of the contributor of the first article 
in this April Dun’s Review and his 
background is commented upon on 
page 7. Donald R. Richberg was born 
in Knoxville, Tenn., is now 55 years 
old, received his A.B. from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and his LL.B. from 
Harvard University. Two cases that 
added to his prestige in law circles and 
that will be remembered as of sig- 
nificance by many in business are thus 
listed in Who’s Who in America, “sus- 
tained trial by jury in contempt cases 
before U. S. Supreme Court, 1924; 
argued O'Fallon Railroad valuation 
case as amicus curiae in Supreme 
Court, ig29.” 


THE AUTHOR OF “Prepare Your Busi- 
ness for Tomorrow,” as part of his 
work as the head of the Dun & Brap- 
strEET Analytical Report Department 
has many heart-to-heart talks with 
those who control the policies of this 
country’s commercial and industrial 
enterprises. Roy A. Foulke hears di- 
rectly just how business men feel about 
possibilities of increased activity and 
he and his department can check the 
plans that men make against figures 
that show the final results. Many 
readers use his publications Behind 
the Scenes of Business and Fourteen 
Guides to Financial Stability for the 
financial ratio data and _ interpretive 
comment contained therein. 


Dr. Ben W. Lewis, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Oberlin College, writes of 
what is happening across the Atlantic 
from first-hand observation. In 1935 
and 1936 he studied as Social Science 
Research Fellow in England. And as 
a former mem be F of the Advisory 
Council, National Recovery Adminis- 
tration, he saw the possibilities and the 
limitations of this country’s experi- 


ment in guiding the degree and char- 
acter of competitive activity. 


For THE next article in the series 
reflecting personal viewpoints on sub- 
jects of unusual importance to business, 
Dun’s Review turns to the Congress. 
In the May number Representative 
Robert L. Doughton, North Carolinian 
democrat, chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, will 
discuss the relations of business men 
with their representatives in Congress. 
It is a subject which today is of im- 
portance to business and, too, a subject 
which can well be discussed by Mr. 
Doughton, who has a background of 
experience and knowledge in the mer- 
cantile business, stock raising, and 
banking before he became nationally 
known for his work in Washington. 


NExT MONTH, too, Dr. B. F. Morrow, 
Associate Editor of Prints, author of 
Art of Aquatint and other writings, 
will contribute on “Industry Depicted 
in Prints.” For some years now busi- 
ness men have been increasingly inter- 
ested in prints as a means of portraying 
the achievements of industry and com- 
merce. Dr. Morrow’s article will be 
accompanied by reproductions of the 
work of American artists who have 
found inspiration in business subjects. 
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DR. BEN W. LEWIS 


APPARENTLY it is never too late to 
learn. The Hudson Bay Company, in- 
corporated May 2, 1670, a century be- 
fore there was a United States, inquired 
the other day for figures on rates of 
depreciation, ratios of fixed assets to 
sales, and other data. They were sup- 
plied from Mr. Foulke’s studies and 
from other research sources. 


A FEw days ago an executive of one 
of the large food distributing organ- 
izations requested figures back to 1928 
for several of the Regional Trade Bar- 
ometers. It developed that he wanted 
to compare his own regional sales di- 
rectly with the index and that he could 
not read the values accurately enough 
from the charts published each month 
in Dun’s Review. He feels that this 
opportunity to compare the sales per- 
formance of various branches of his 
organization with local conditions will 
give a clearer picture than his com- 
pany’s past practice of comparing the 
percentage increase in the sales of the 
one region with that of other oper- 
ating territories where conditions may 
be quite different. 

The editors of Dun’s Review will 
be glad to learn of such uses of the 
Regional Trade Barometers and to fur- 
nish the figures upon which the charts 
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MYOPtia 


cS ASKED who the man with the strong 
face was, and was told, “He’s manager of a rubber planta- 
tion in the East Indies, here on vacation. You know, he’s 
interested only in long-time trends. Rubber trees take six 
or seven years to mature. He thinks we're crazy.” 


Perhaps we are. The pioneers cleared land with long- 
range plans in their heads. Farmers work with the gradual 
processes of nature. But much of modern life has lost this 
slow, steady pace. We are excited by the daily events, the 
newspapers, the newsreels, the radio. Everything high- 
lighted—black headlines—intense and important. Not con- 
tent with monthly reports of business conditions, we must 
have weekly, daily, hourly bulletins. The extreme differ- 
ence in timing between the slow round of agricultural sea- 
sons and the hectic rush of the tape-watching speculator 
means a complete change in attitude towards life. 


With the resulting state of nervous excitement, comes 
exaggeration and loss of perspective. During one week in 
the campaign, I heard one speaker say, “If Mr. A is elected, 
there'll be a bloody revolution in six months.” And an- 
other, “If Mr. B is elected, there'll be the greatest financial 
collapse in history within six months.” The six months’ 
period is over, and the excited prophets were wrong. The 
men who make business policy cannot afford to be caught 
in this sort of emotional delusion, losing sight of the distant 
mountains for the telegraph poles flying by. There are basic 
trends to be watched with great care, but they do not develop 
suddenly. To see them, requires both ability to focus on 
essentials, and a perspective which puts them in their proper 
place. 


Myopia is a six-letter word for short-sightedness. One 


can be born short-sighted, but it also can be produced by 
looking intently and continuously at near objects. 


lillurd K. 


EDITOR 











